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Young Denis O'Shaogbnessj was old Denis's fon ; 
and old Denis, like many great men befofe him, was 
the son of his father and mother in particalar, and 
of a long line of respectable ancestors in generaL 
He was, moreover, a great historian, a perplexing 
controversialist, deeply read in Dr. Gallagber and 
Ptotorini, and equally profoondin the history of 
Harry the Eighth, and Lather's partnership with the 
devil, at that particolar period when they invented 
the Protestant Chnrch b^een them, and gave the 
Popeship of it to her Holiness, Qoeen Elizabeth, 
Denis was a tall man, who from his pecoliar appear- 
ance, and the nature of his dress, a li^t drab-co- 
loured fiize, was nicknamed the walking pigeon-hoase ; 
and truly on seeing him at a distance, a man might 
naturally enough lut upon a worse co mpar ison. He 
was quite straight, carried both arms hanging by his 
sides, motionless and at thdr full length, like the 
pendulums of a clock that has ceased going. In his 
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head^ neck, and chest, there was no muscular action 
visible ; he walked, in fact, as if a milk-pail were 
upon his crown, or as if a single nod of his would put 
the planets out of order. But the principal cause of 
the similarity lay in his roundness, which resembled 
that of a pump, running to a point, or the pigeon- 
house aforesaid, which is still better. 

Denis, though a lai^ man, was but a small farmer, 
for he rented only eighteen acres of good land. His 
family, however, like himself, was large, consisting 
of thirteen children, among whom Denis Junior stood 
pre-eminent. Like old Denis, he was exceedingly 
long-winded in argument, pedantic as the school- 
master who taught him, and capable of taking a very 
comprehensive grasp of any tangible subject. 

Young Denis's display of controversial talents, was 
80 remarkably precocious, that he controverted his 
father s statements upon all possible subjects, with a 
freedom from embarrassment which promised well 
for that most distinguished trait in a controversialist— 
hardihood of countenance. This delighted old Denis 
to the finger ends. 

" Dinny, if he's spared,*' he would say, " will be a 
credit to us all yet. The sorra one of him but*s as 
manly as any thing, and as long-headed as a four- 
footed baste, so he is ! Nothing daunts or dashes 
him, or puts him to an amplush : but he*ll look you 
in the face so stout an' cute, an' never redden or 
stumble, whether he's right or wrong, that it does 
one's heart good to see him. Then he has such a 
laning to it, you see, that the crathur 'ud ground ar 
argument on any thing, thin draw it out to a norration 
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an' make it as clear as rock-water, besides insens- 
ing you so well into the rason of the thing, that 
Father Finnerty himself 'nd hardly do it betther from 
the althar." 

The highest object of an Irish peasant's ambition 
is to see his son a priest. Whenever a farmer hap- 
pens to have a large family, he usually destines one of 
them for the church, if his circumstances are at all 
such as can enable him to afford the boy a proper 
education. This youth becomes the centre in which 
all the affections of the family meet. He is cherished, 
humoured in all his caprices, indulged in his boyish 
predilections, and raised over the heads of his bro- 
thers, independently of all personal or relative merit 
in himself. The consequence is, that he gradually 
becomes self-willed, proud, and arrogant, often to an 
offensive degree ; but all this is frequently mh^ed up 
with a lofty bombast, and an under-current of strong 
disguised affection, that render his early life remark- 
ably ludicrous and amusing. Indeed, the pranks of 
pedantry, the pretensions to knowledge, and the hu- 
mour with which it is mostly displayed, render these 
scions of divinity, in their intercourse with the people 
until the period of preparatory education is com- 
pleted, the most interesting and comical class, per- 
haps, to be found in the kingdom. Of these learned 
priestlings young Denis was undoubtedly a first-rate 
specimen. His father, a man of no education, wafs, 
nevertheless, as profound and unfathomable upon his 
favourite subjects as a philosopher; but this pro- 
fundity raised him mightily in the opinion of the 
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people, who admired bim the more the less they 
understood him. 

Now old Denis was determined that young Denis 
should tread in his own footsteps ; and sooth to say, 
young Denis possessed as bright a talent for the 
dark and mysterious as the father himself. No 
sooner had the son commenced Latin with the inten- 
tion of adorning the church, than the father put him 
in training for controversy. For a considerable time 
the laurels were uniformly borne away by the veteran : 
but what will not learning do ? Ere long the son 
got as far as syntax, about which time the father 
began to lose ground, in consequence of some ugly 
quotations which the son threw into his gizzard, and 
which unfortunately stuck there. By and by the 
father receded more and more, as the son advanced in 
his Latin and Greek, until, at length, their encounters 
were only resorted to for the purpose of showing oif 
the son. 

When young Denis had reached tne age of sixteen 
or seventeen, he was looked upon by his father and 
his family, as well as by all their relations in general, 
as a prodigy. It was amusing to witness the delight 
with which the worthy man would call upon his son 
to exhibit his talents, a call to which the son instantly 
attended. This was usually done by commencing a 
mock controversy, for the gratification of some neigh- 
bour to whom the father was anxious to prove the 
great talents of his son. When old Denis got the 
young sogarth fairly in motion, he gently drew him- 
self out of the dispute, but continued a running 
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comment upon the son's erudition, pointed out his 
good things, and occasionally resumed the posture 
of a controversialist, to re-inspirit the boy if he ap- 
peared to flag. 

'' Denny, abouchal, will you come up till Phadrick 
Murray hears you ai^uin* Scripther wid myself, 
Dinny. Now, Phadrick, listen, but keep your tongue 
sayin' nothin' ; jist lave us to ourselves. Come up, 
Dinny, till you have a hate at arguin' wid myself." 

" Fadher, I condimnate you at once— I condim • 
uate you as being a most ungrammatical ould man, 
an* not fit to argue wid any one that knows Murray's 
English Grammar, an' more espaciously the three 
concords of Lilly's Latin one ; that is the cc^ation 
between the nominative case and the verb, the con- 
sanguinity between the substantive and the adjective, 
and the blood-relationship that irritates between the 
relative and the antecedent." 

" I tould you, Phadrick ! ! There's the boy that 
can rattle off the high English, and the lamed Latin, 
jist as if he was bom wid an English Dixonary in one 
cheek, a Lat^n Neksuggawn in the other, an' Doctor 
Grallagher's Irish Sarmons nately on the top of his 
torigue between the two." 

" Fadher, but that unfortunately I am afflicted wid 
modesty, I'd blush crocus for your ignorance, as 
Virgil asserts in his Buco^cs, ut Virgilius oit in 
Bucohds ; and as Horatius, a book that I'm well 
acquainted wid, says in another place. Hue pertinervt 
verbay says he, commodandi, comparandif dandij prO" 
tnittendif solvendi imperandi nuntiandi, fdendi^ oh' 
sequendij minandi irascendij et its contraria.** 
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" That's a good boy, Dinny ; hut why would you 
bluBh for my ignorance, avoumeen ? Take care of 
yourself now, an' spake deep, for I'll out argue you at 
the heel o' the hunt, cute as you are." 

" Why do I blush for your ignorance, is it? why 
thin, I'm sure I have sound rasons for it : only think 
of the gross persivarance wid which you call that 
lamed work, the Lexicon in Greek, a Neck-suggan. 
Fadher, never attimpt to argue or display your igno- 
rance wid me again. But, moreover, I can probate 
you to be an ungrammatical man, fiom your own 
modus of argument." 

" Go on, avoumeen. Phadrick ! !" 

" Fm listenin*. The sorra's no match for his 
cuteness, an* one's puzzled to think where he can 
get it all." 

'' Why, you don't know at all what I could do 
by lamin'. It would be no throuble to me to di- 
vide myself into two halves, an* argue the one agin 
the other.*' 

" You would, in throth, Dinny.** 

" Ay, father, or cut myself acrass, an' dispute my 
head, maybe, agin my heels.*' 

** Throth wjould you !" 

** Or practise logic wid my right hand, and bate 
that agin wid my left.** 

" The sarra lie in it." 

" Or read the Greek Tistament wid my right eye, 
an' thranslate it at the same time wid my left, ac- 
cording to the Greek an' English sides of my face, 
wid my tongue constrein' it into Irish, unknownst to 
both o' them.*' 
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** Vhyy/Dems^ be must have a head like a Veil to 
be able to get into things." 

^' lliroth an* he has that, an' 'ill make a noise in 
coDtbroversy yet, if he lives. Now, Dinny, let us have 
a hate at bisthory." 

'* A hate at histbory ?— <wid all my heart ; but be • 
fore we b^n, I tell you that I'll confound you preci- 
pitately ; for you see, if you bate me in the English, 
I'll scarify you wid Latin, and give you a bang or 
two of Greek into the bargain. Och ! I wish you'd 
hear the sackin' I gave Tom ReiUy the other day ; 
rubbed him down, as the masther says, wid a Ghreek 
towel, an' whenever I complimented him with the 
loan of a cut on the head, I always gave him a plaster 
of Latin to hea] it ; but the sorra worse healin' flesh 
in the world than Tom's is for the Latin, so I bruised 
a few Greek roots and laid them to his caput so nate, 
that you'd laugh to see him. Well, is it histbory 
we are to begin wid ? If it is, come on — advance. 
I'm ready for you — ^in protection — ^wid my guards up." 

*' Ha, ha, ha ! Well, if he isn't the drollest era- 
thur, an' so cute ! But now for the kLsthory. Can 
you prove to me, upon a clear foundation, the differ 
atween black an' white, or prove that Phadrick Mur- 
ray here, long life to him, is an ass ? Now, Phadrick, 
listen, for you must decide betune us." 

** .Orra, have you no other lamin' than than that to 
argue upon? Sure if you call upon me to decide, I 
must give it agin Dinny. Why, my judgment won't 
be worth a haporth, if he makes an ass of me !" 

** What matther how you decide, man alive, if he 
proves you to be one ; sure that's all we want Never 
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heed shakin' your head — ^listen an' it will be well 
worth your while. Why, man, you'll know more 
nor you ever knew or suspected before, when he proves 
you to be an ass.'* 

^ In the first place, fadher, you're ungrammatical 
in one word ; instead of sayin' ^ prove,' always say 
probate^ or probe ; the word is descinded, that is, the 
ancisthor of it is, probo^ a deep Greek word — probo^ 
probaSfprob-ass — that is to say, I'm to probe Phadrick 
here to be an ass. Now, do you see how pat I brought 
that in ? That's the way, Phadrick, I chastise my 
fadher with the languages." 

** In throth it is ; go an, avick. Phadrick I" 

" I'm listenin'." 

" Phadrick, do you know the differ atween black 
an' white ?" 

*^ Atween black an' white ? Hut, gorsoon, to be 
sure I do." 

'* Well, an' what might it be, Phadrick, my lamed 
Athiop ? What might it be, I n^otiate ?" 

'* Why, thin, the diflfer atween them is this, Dinny, 
that black is — let me see — why — that black is not 
red — nor yallow — nor brown — nor green — not 
purple — nor cutbeard — nor a heather colour — nor 8 
grogram" 



" Nor a white ?" 

" Surely, Dinny, not a white, abouchal; don't 
think to come over me that way." 

*' But I want to know what colour it u, most lamed 
sager." 

" All rasonable, Dinny. Why, thin, black is- 
let me see — ^hut, death alive ! — it's — a — a— why, it's 
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blacky an' that's all I can say about it ; yes, faiz, 
I can — black is the colour of Father Gurtis's coat.*' 

" An' what colour is that, Phadrick?" 

" Why, it's black to be sure." 

** Well, now, what colour is white, Phadrick ?" 

** Why, it's a snow-colour : for all the world the 
colour of snow." 

"White is?" 

" Ay, is it." 

" The dear help your head, Phadrick, if that's aU 
you know about snow. In England, man, snow is an 
Oxford grey, an' in Scotland a pepper an' salt, an' 
sometimes a cutbeard, when they get a hard winther. 
I found that much in the Greek, any way, Phadrick. 
Thry agin, you imigrant, I'll give you another chance 
— ^what colour is white ?" 

** Why, thin, it's — ^white — an' nothin' else. The 
sorra one but you'd puzzle a saint wid your long- 
headed screwtations itom books." 

** So, Phadrick, your preamble is, that white is 
white, an' black is black." 

" A&y, avick. I said, sure enough, that white is 
white ; but the black I deny — I said it was the colour 
of Father Curtis's black coat." 

** Oh, you barbarian of the world, how I scorn your 
profundity an' emotions ! You're are a disgrace to 
the human sex by your superciliousness of knowledge, 
an' your various quotations of ignorance. Ignoranti<j^ 
Phadrick, is your date, an' superscription. Now, 
stretch out your ears, till I probate, or probe to you 
the differ atween black an' white." 

*« Phadrick! !" said the father 
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« I'm listenm ." 

'^NoWy Phadrick, here's the griddle, au' here's 
a clane plate. Do you see them here beside one 
another ?" 

" I'm lookin' at them." 

•* Now, shut your eyes." 

** Is that your way, Denis, of judgin' colours ?" 

" Shut your eyes, I say, till I give you ocular dc- 
moustratiou of the differ atween these two respectable 
colours." 

** Well, they're shut" 

** An' keep them so. Now, what differ do you see 
atween them?" 

** The sorra taste^ man alive ; I never seen any 
thmg in my whole life so clearly of a colour as they 
are both this minute." 

^' Don't you see now, Phadrick, that there*s not the 
smallest taste o' differ in them^ an' that's accordin' 
to Euclid." 

*' Sure enough, I see the divil a taste o' differ 
atween the two." 

" Well, Phadrick, that's the point settled. There's 
no discrimination at all atween black an' white. 
They're both of the same colour — so long as you keep 
your eyes shut." 

** But if a man happens to open his eyes, IHnny ?'» 

'' He has no right to open them, Phadrick, if he 
wants to prove the truth of a thing. I should have 
said fTohe — but it does not significate." 

** The heavens mark you to grace, Dinny. You 
did that in brave style. Phadrick, ahagur, he'll make 
the darlin' of an arguer whin he gets the robes an him.*' 
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** I don't deny that ; he'll be aquil to the best o^ 
thim : 8till, Denis, I'd rather, whin I want to pro- 
nounce upon colours, that he'd kt me keep my eyes 
open." 

** Ay, but he did it out o' the books, man olive ; 
an' there's no goin' beyant thim. Sure he could 
prove it out o' the Divinity, if you went to that. An' 
what is still more, he could, by shuttm' your eyes, in 
the same way prove black to be white, an' white black, 
jist as asy." 

*• Surely myself doesn't doubt it. I suppose, by 
shuttin' my eyes, the same lad could prove any thing 
to me." 

** But, Dinny, avoumeen, you didn't prove Pha« 
drick to be an ass yit Will you do that by histhory, 
too, Dinny, or by the norrations of Illocution ?" 

** Father, I'm surprised at your gross impercep- 
ion. Why, man, if you were not a rara outs of 
somnolency, a man of most frolicsome determinations, 
you'd be able to see that I've proved Phadrick to be 
an ass already." 

** Throth, I deny that you did ; there wasn't a 
word about my bein' an ass, in the last discoorse. It 
was all upon the differ atween black an' white." 

** Oh, how I scorn your gravity, man ! Ignorantia^ 
as I said, is your date an' superscription ; an' when 
yon die, you ought to go an' engage a stone-cutter to 
carve you a head-stone, an' make him write on it, hzc 
jacet Ignorantius Redivivus. An' the translation of 
that is, accordin' to Publius Yirgilius Maro — * here 
lies a quadruped who didn't know the differ atween 
black an' white.' " 
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** But, Dinny, won't you give us the histhory d 
how the Protestant church was invinted by the divil 
an' Luther, backed by Harry the aigth, while he 
was a Protestant ? Give it to Phadrick, Dinny, tiC 
he hears it.** 

" Yes, my worthy pater familiaSy it shall be done; 
but upon the hypothesis of your taciturnity. Expe- 
rientia docet — ^which is, on bein* rendered into vema- 
cularity, '' you are too much addicted to intherruption, 
an* throw the darkness of your intellect over the 
splendour of my narrations.'* 

" But afore you go an, Dinny, will you thranslate 
doshet for Phadrick ?" 

*' Fadher, I'll tolerate incongruity in no man« If 
you must become jocular, why go an lam Latin an' 
Greek to substantiate your jocularity. Become eru- 
dite for yourself, an' tell the story to your frinds ; 
but I vow to Demosthenes, if you provoke me I'll 
unsluice the flood-gates of my classicality, an' bear 
you off like a slhraw on the surface of my lamed 
indignation.*' 

" Well, I won't Dinny; I won't, avick. Til 
say nothin' barrin' listen. Phadrick, isn't that the 
lamin' T 

" Bedad, it couldn't be bate." 

" Well ! is it the history of the confab atween 
Luther, an' the invintor o* the long-tailed heresy I'm 
to give you ?"* 

" But why was it long-tailed, Dinny ? Tell that 
to Phadrick." 

" Fadher, I tould you before that 111 not tolerate 
incongruity in any man who is ignorant of the classics. 
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Was it not that Phadrlck Murray's ignorance pro- 
tects youy I'd take the liberty of lettin* you contem* 
plate your own impenetrability to admonition. I call 
the Protestant heresy long-tailed for three reasons ; 
first — id est — jnimo" 

" Phadrick ! ! !" 

" I'm Usf nin' !" 

** Primo — Because it was not short. Secundo — 
Because the dragon that invinted it in the Revela- 
tions had a tail that reached over the third part of 
heaven. Tertio — ^Because the divil, who was joint 
partner wid the dragon, never goes widout a switcher; 
BO that it is from the purest of logic I call it the long- 
tailed heresy. Are you now satisfied?" 

" Throth, we are, avick. Isn't that the lamin*, 
Phadrick?" 

^' Bedad, he's as ould as Killileagh bog, all but 
one bank." 

*• Well ! Quid midtis 7 Luther was sittin* one 
evenin' in his stvdium or study, afther havin' secured 
a profoimd dinner ; one foot was upon the hob, an* 
the other in the most convanient place, of coorse. 
One elbow was placed upon a round black table near 
a'^decanther of wine an' a bottle of Ennishowen 
whiskey. I will not purtind to say which he was 
most in the habit of drinkin', lest I might glide into 
veracity. Ovid says in his Metamorphoses, that tra- 
dition is in favour of the whiskey. His words are — 
* Luthertis semper potavit merumEnnishonum\ which 
has puzzled the Commentators very much. St. 
Augustin, who was a good judge, thinks that * merum 
Ennishonum' means the ' pure native/ ^\i\dcV) Vii^ 
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says, is jolly drink. Paul, the Hermit, an' St. An- 
thony, on the other hand, say that * menim Ennisho- 
num' is incorrect; for that had he stuck, as they did, 
to * merum Ennishonum,' he would never have left 
the church. Others read * clarum £nnishonuin ;' 
however, it does not significate. There he sat, as I 
have chalked him out for you, in a state of relaxation, 
frolicsome an' solitary, wid his countenance placid an' 
bloomin', his rosy, semi-demi-quaver dewlap de- 
pendin' from his chin, just iv^e for meditation an' a 
tumbler. 

*' * Now, Lather, you sinner,' says he, lookin' 
over at his own shadow upon the wall beyant — 
* Luther,' says he, * here you sit, wid a good coat to 
your back, good shoes to your feet, good Gonnemais 
stockins to your legs, and excellent linen undher your 
penitential hair-cloth shirt. What more do you 
want, you knave you,' says he, continuin' to houkl a 
logical controversy wid himself. ' I say, you bom 
desaver,' says he, * what is it you would be at? 
Maybe it's a fat mithre you'd be smellin' afther ? 
But I doubt,' says he, * that an ecclesiastical union 
between your head an' a mithre was never intinded 
to be in rerum natura.** 

« Phadrick : ! !" 

" I'm list'nin' I" 

•• What would you be at then ?' says he, carryin' 
on the controversy : * haven't you enough o' the 
world ? Haven't you ase an' indepindence, an' sus- 
ceptibility, an' tergiversation, not to mintion that a 
fast dinner wid you would make a fastefor a layman? 
Go ofif wid you,' says he to a fly that was leadin' a 
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party of pleasure towards his nose, * go long wid you, 
you sinner, an' don't be timptin' me ! The fact or 
factum is, Luther,' says he," 

Dinny, thranslate whack'dem for Phadrick." 
Fadher, you're incorrigible. Why fajdum's a 
£ftct, an' 80 is what I'm relatin*. ' The fsict ot factum 
IS, Luther/ says he, ' that you are anxious to thranslate 
some honest man's daughter into an uxor for your- 
self. You are,' says he, * you bom sconce; an' 
you're pu2zlin' your pineal gland how to effectuate the 
vtnciUum matrimonii.* He was thinkin' too, at the 
time, of a small taste of a vow — votum it is in the 
lamed languages — that he had to dispose of at first 
cost, because the shabby intintion was in him. But 
no matther : it was all the same to honest Luther in 
the Greek. 

. " * Hould up your anterior countenance,' says he, 
' an' look yourself straight in the face widout blushin', 
if you can.' " 

" What's the manin' of antlerian countenance, 
Dinny ?" 

^* It signifies, fadher, that part of the human caput 
upon which the faces of most single-faced gintlemen 
are to be found/' 

" An' where do thim that have two faces keep the 
second, Dinny ?" 

** Did you never hear of the fades hypocriiicay 
an the fades air a ? The fades hypocritica is worn 
over the fades atra^ like a mask on a blackmoor. The 
former, fadher, is for the world in general, an' the 
latter for private use, when the wearer happens to 
practise a thrifle in the reflectin' style, TKe.%^ 
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belong to the double-faced gintlemen. There is ff 
third, called the fades Candida^ which every fool an' 
knave can look through ; but it's not worth washin'. 
I wouldn't give three sthraws for the fades Candida, 
No, no ; commend me to the other two." 

" Sure they say, Dinny, two heads is betther than 
one ; an* so, of coorse, is two faces." 

" Right, fadher. Saltern recte dixisti. I'll jMrac- 
tise wid both myself, plase the fates." 

" Thrath, you will, avick." 

" * Well,' the Reformer proceeded, * Luther, how 
are we to manage? You're health! in the mean 
time,' says he, puttin' the ^ution to his lips. ^ Our 
best plan, at all evints, is to dhrink upon it. It's a 
hard subject, an' requires to be softened by the mois- 
ture, so as to make it tractable. The fact is,' he went 
on, * that you're gettin' frolicsome on my hands — ^you 
are, you sinner ; and have a tendency to make some 
honest man's daughter flesh of your fleah, an' bone of 
your bone, by effectiu' the vinculum. Isn't that the 
case, Luther ?" 

" * Faith, I bleeve so,' said he to himself; * but 
I'd give a thrifle to know in what manner I could 
accomplish the union. However, the fact cannot be 
denied that I'm ruunin' fast into uxoriety^ an' will 
marry if the whole Christian world shoidd become 
champions of abnegation. There's nothin' like a 
plural life,' says Luther. * I'll not only live in my 
own person, but by proxy, as the bishops an' cardinals 
go to heaven.' 

'* In this manner was Luther debatin' the subject 
irid himself, assisted by the dilution, when a graven 
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looking man, in the garbage of a monk, walked in to 
him. He had all the appearance of a steady, sober 
ecclesiastic ; his countenance was what they call a 
slate-colour — * vullus slate'CohnuSy* as Jugurtha 
Bays when giving an account of the transaction to 
Cornelius Agrippa, the Centurion. 

** * Salve Lutherumy* says the peregrinus ; which 
is, * good-morrow, Luther.* 

'^ ' Tu dssalvus quoque,^ says Luther, back to him ; 
which is, * Grood-morrow, an' good luck,* 

" Phadrick ! !'* 

«* Tm listening 

" * Won't you take a sate, brother,' says Luther, 
* an' be sated.' 

" * Thank you kindly, broths,' replied the other. 
They called each other brothers, because the stranger 
was dressed, as I said, in the garbage of a monk, 
the vagrant. MTiank you kindly,' says he; * an* 
if vou'll allow me, I'll aJso take a tumbler of Enni- 
showen,* says he, ^ bein' a little warm an* thirsty afther 
my walk.* ,■■- 

*' * You*re as welcome as the flowers o' May,' says 
Luther, * to the best in my house. Katty, get ano- 
ther tumbler an' more hot wather, an* place a chair 
over there on the opposite side o* the table. Tm 
sorry, brother,' says he, ^ that I haven't somethin' 
betther to offer you ; but the thruth is, this bein* a 
&8t day^ wid me, I had only a cut o* salmon, an* two 
or three other things, more in the shape of a collation 
than a dinner — not but that I came undher the ex- 
ception, an' might have ate meat; for, indeed, I 
wasn't to say too well to-day. However, I always 

c2 
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think it right to obsarve the rules o' the church, an* to 
practice macerosity an' timperance. Here's to our 
betther acquaintance V 

"* Thank you kindly, an* here's ditto/ says the 
other. * I'm much of your way o* thinkin' mysetf,' 
says he, * an' think it both clerical an* churchman- 
like to mortify myself upon turbot, salmon, or any 
other miserable substitute for a dinner that smacks of 
penance : though, indeed, like yourself, I wasn't to 
say well to-day, bein' rather feyerish, an' might have 
practised the exception too.' 

" * In that case, then,' said Luther, * I'll ordher 
down a couple of fat pullets an' a ham for supper. 
You know we're commanded to observe hospitality 
towards God's saints ; but in case you have a scruple 
about the exception, why I'll absolve you, an' you'll 
absolve me, so that, after all, it won't signify. The 
thing's as long as it's short,' says Luther. * Shud 
orth !' says he, puttin' the dilution to his lips agin. 

" * Here's to your best wishes !' says the other. 
' Yes, Luther,' says he, with a sigh of devotion : 
' there's nothin' like humility an* carnation in a reli- 
gious ministher. We have weighty duties to perform,- 
an' we ought to see that the practice of self-denial is 
properly theorized in our own persons, an* its theory 
reduced to practicality by the hardened laity, who 
would ate an' dhrink like ourselves, an' encroach 
upon our other privileges widout remorse, as.if they 
had a right to them. They would ate like bastes, an' 
dhrink like fishes, Luther, if we allowed them,' says 
he. * Here's to you !* 

*' * They would, the vulgarians,* says Luther. * Katty, 
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more hot watber ; an', Katty, aBthore, put down two 
of the fattest of them crammed pullets, an' a ham, ah' 
hare them ready for supper, an' fetch another l;)ottle 
ofEnnishown; afther which, Katty, we'll give you a 
dispensation for absence until supper time. Well 
but, my worthy,' says Luther, ' what's your opinion 
of clerical affairs in general ? Don't you think they're 
in a bad state ?' 

** ' Not at all,* says the other. ' I think they're just 
as they ought to be.' 

" * I doubt that,* says Luther. * The infarior 
clargy are laid undher great restrictions, in quense- 
quence of their poverty. Look at the Cardinals, an' 
Bishops, an' rich Abbots ! Why they've a monopoly 
of all that the world's good for.' 

" ' Thrue,' said the peregrtrvuB'' 

** Phadrick ! ! !" 

♦* I'm Hst'nin' !" 

" * Thrue,' says the peregrinus^ * an' my wish is to 
see that broken down.' 

" * An' so is mine,' says Luther. ' They won't 
allow us infarior clargy to take wives to ourselves, 
though they're not ashamed to carry comforters about 
their necks in the open face of day. A poor clerical 
now can't afford to be licentious, for want o' money.* 

** * Thrue ; an' I woidd wish to see it made chape,* 
says the other, * if it was only to vex the wealthy.' 

** ' You know as well as I do,* says Luther, * that 
profligacy at present is at an extravagant price. The 
rich can afford to buy themselves dispensations for a 
month's or three months' licentiousness, or from a 
year's to aeven years' indulgence, or seven hund/ed 
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yean*} for that matther, if they lay down the cash ; 
but wid us it's different : we can't afford to purchase 
the right to sin an' threBpass, yet we won't he allowed 
to many, ^ow I'm determined to rescue the peopk 
an' the dhrudgin' clargy from this tyranny.' 

^' * Then you'd wish to see the rlargy married, an* 
dispensations taken away ?' 

<< < To be siire I would ; an' an interestin' sight if 
'ud be, to see the rogues, every man wid a legal dozy 
nndher his arm. I tell you, the tdnctUum must be 
effected.' 

'^ ^ I have no objection to the vinculum^ replied the 
advenai * for it's all the same thing in the end. How 
do you think it could be brought about ?' 

'^ Luther, who was meditatin' upon the aubject in 
the time, didn't hear him. 

'' ^ I'll hould you a gallon of Roscrea to a gallon of 
Ennishown,' says the strange monk, ^ that I could put 
you on a plan of bavin' them married in scoi'e»— ay 
in dhroves.* 

" * If you do,' says Luther, * 111 say you're a cle- 
verer man than I am.' 

'< < Do you know much about England V says the 
sthranger. 

" * A thrifle,' says Luther. 

«' « Well,' says the other, * there's Harry the Aighth 
gom' to put away his wife, an' to take another in her 
place. Now's your time,' says he, ' strike while the 
iron's hot. He*s at loggerheads wid the Pope an' die 
church in gineral, an' will defend the righto' marryin 
to the last day of his life. Broach the subject now 
Luther, an' he's the boy will support it.' 
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** ^Girt me your hand/ says Luther: ' eh, St. 
Pether ! but your palm's bumiu'.' 

** ' Not at all,' says the other, ' I*m naturally hot ; 
besides, as I said a while ago, I'm a thrifle faverish* 
Will you take my hint ?* 

<* * Would a cat take new milk?' says Luther. 

** * Well then/ says the other, * 111 give you some 
advice.' " 

** But, Dinny," said the Either, ** wasn't all the two 
thieves said about the church lies?*' 

*^ Every word of it a lie — as gross as Luther him* 
self. There was nonsuch thing as tyranny, or perse- 
cation, or oveigrown wealth in the church then, at 
all. No man 'ud be punished for not thinldn' or 
qpakin' accordin' as the church commanded. The 
claigy were as mild as lambs, an' didn't lord it over, 
or trample upon the people, good or bad. If a washer- 
womao was to summon a bishop for his quarther's 
fva^hin% he'd attend like any other man, an' pay 
down the money, if he had it, or if he hadn't, he'd 
give it to her at half-a-crown a week ; so that Luther, 
the dirty vagrant, had no grounds for makin' sich a 
sdiism in the church as he did." 

" Phadrick, there's the knowledge V* 

« Bedad it bangs !" 

" The advena thin instructed Luther at a great 
rate, tellin' him how he'd get on wid his heresy, an' 
many other things o' that nature. Luther, however, 
began to fed unasy where he sat. He first put one 
finger to his nosthril, afther that his thumb to the 
•ther, lookin' amestly at the monk all the time« 

** • I beg your pardon,' says he, * but maybe you'd 
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take the other side o* the room ; I think you'd find 

yourself more comfortable in it. There's a blast o? 

wind from your side,' says he, * thafs not pleasant, 

somehow.* 

, " * Oh, that 'ud be too much throuble,' says the 

other : * I'm very well where I am.' 

" ' No throuble in life, to me,' says Luther, * but 
the conthrary. I find that I'm no sich theologian as 
you are ; an' I think it but right that you should keep 
me at as respectful a, distance as possible. I'll thank 
you to take the other side o' the room, I say ; or in- 
deed^ for that matther, if you sat on the outside for 
some time, it 'ud be as well, A thrifle o' fresh air 'ud 
sarve us both*' 

" * Why you're too delicate entirely,' said the 
stranger. 

" ' Don't stand on ceremony wid me,' says Luther ;. 
^ you may go out like shot, an' I'll never say iU you 
did it. St. Pether, what's this at all !' 

*' He then looked at the monk, an' saw a grim 
sneer upon his face : his eyes, too, began to blaze, an' 
a circle of fire played round his head. Another peep 
undher the table showed Luther the cloven foot, an* 
a long tail coiled round the chair. Luther, however, 
was a hardened sinner that there was no puttin* fear 
into ; so he instantly whipped up the poker that had 
been stickin' between the bars, an', of coorse, red hot : 
an' the monk, seein' him about to commence the attack, 
took the liberty of rethratin' in double quick time. 

" ' Ha I' exclaimed Luther, * there you go, you 
common vagabone; but a sweet perfume do you lave 
behind you !' 
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^* Now, Phadrick, that's the way the Protestant 
church was invioted hy the divil an' Martin Luther. 
Harry the Aighth, an' his daughther Elizabeth, who 
was then Queen o' Scotland, both came in an' sup- 
pitted him aftherwards." 

*' Well, by the livin', Dinny, I dunna where you 
get all this deep readin' !" 

Sure he gets it all in this Dixonary." 
Bedad, that Dixonary must be a fine book en* 
tirely, to thim.that can undherstand it." 

" But, Dinny, will you tell Phadrick the Case of 
ConscietiCje atween Bamy Branagan's two goats an' 
Para Ghastha's mare ?" 

" Fadher, if your were a grammarian I'd castigate 
your incompi^bility as it desarves — I'd lay the 
scouige o' syntax upon you, as no man ever got it 
since the inyin^n o' the nine parts o' speech. By 
what rule of }ogtc can you say that aither Barpy Bra- 
nagan's goats or Pftrra Ghastha's mare had a con- 
science ? I tell you it wasn't they had the conscience, 
but the divine who decided the difficulty. Phadrick, 
lie down till I illustbTate." 

^* How is that, Dinny ? I can hear you sittin'." 

'^ Lie down, you reptile, or I shall decline the nar- 
ration altogether." . 

*' Arra, lie down, Phadrick ; sure he only wants to 
show you the rason o' the thing." 

" Well, well; I'm down. Now, Dinny, don't let 
yozir feet be too lamed, if you plase." 

" Silence ! — taceto ! you reptile. Now, Phadrick, 
here,' on this side o' you, lies Bamy Branagan's field; 
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an' there, on that side, lies a field of Parra Ohafiliha'i) 
you're the ditch o* mud betuxt them,** v 

« The ditch o' mud ! Faix, that's dacent !" 

^ Now here, on Bamy Brauagan's side, feeds Pana 
Ghastha's mare; an* there, on Parra Ghastha's side^ 
feed Bamy Branagan's goats. Do you comprehend? 
Do you insinuate?" 

» I do — I do. Death alive! there's no use in 
punchin' my sides wid your feet that way." 

" Well, get up now an' set your ears." 

" Now listen to him, Phadrick !** 

*^ It was one night in winter, when all nature 
shone in the nocturnal beauty of tenebrosity : the 
sun had set about three hours before ; an'^ accordin' 
to the best logicians, there was a dearth of light. It's 
the general opinion of philosophers — that is, of the 
soundest o' them — ^that when the sun is down, the 
moon an' stars are usuallyup; an' so they were on 
the night that I'm narratin' about The moon was, 
wid great respect to her character, night-walkin' in 
the sky ; and the stars v^tated in celestial genu- 
flexion around her. Nature, Phadrick, was in great 
state; the earth was undher our feet, an' the sky 
above us. The frost, too, was hard, Phadrick, the 
air keen, an' the grass tendher. All things were 
enrobed wid verisimilitude an' scrupulosity. In this 
manner was the terraqueous part of our system, when 
Parra Ghastha's mare, after havin' taken a cowld 
eollation on Bamy Branagan's grass, was returniu* 
to her master's side o' the merin ; an' Bamy Brana- 
gan's goats, havin' tasted the sweets of Pam 
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Ghastha's cabbages, were on their way acrass the said 
merin to their own side. Now it so happened that 
they met exactly at a narrow gap in the ditch behind 
Rosha Ha]pin*8 house. The. goats, bein' coupled 
together, got one on each of the rift^ wid the rope 
that coupled them extended acrass it. The mare 
stood in the middle of it, so that the goats were in 
the way of the mare, an' the mare in the way of the 
goats. In the mean time they surveyed one another 
wid great composure, but had neither of them the 
politeness to stir, until Rosha Halpin came suddenly 
out, an' emptied a vessel of untransparent wather 
into the ditch. The mare, who must have been an 
animal endowed wid great sensibility of soul, stooped 
her head suddenly at the noise ; an' the goats, who 
were equally sentimental, gave a start from nervish- 
ness. The mare, on raisin' her head came in contact 
wid the cord that united the goats ; an' the goats, 
bavin' lost their commandin' position, came in con- 
tact wid the neck o' the mare. Quid multis ? They 
pulled an' she pulled, an' she pulled an' they pulled, 
until at length the mare was compelled to practise 
the virtue of resignation in the ditch, wid the goats 
about her neck. She died by suspinsion ; but the 
mettlesome ould crathur, wid a love of justice that 
did her honour, hanged the goats in requital ; for 
they departed this vale of tears on the mountain side 
along wid her, so that they had the satisfaction of 
dyin' a social death together. — ^Now, Phadrick, you 
quadruped, the case of conscience is, whether Parra 
Ghastha has a right to make restitution to Bamy 
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Branagan for the loss of his goats, or Bamy Brana* 
gan to Parra Ghastha for the loss of his marc ?'' 

^ Bedad, that's a puzzler !" 

" Isn't it, Phadrick? But wait till you hear how 
he'll clear it up ! . Do it for Phadrick, Dinny." 

" Yis, Phadrick, PU illusthrate your intdlects by 
divinity. You see, Phadrick, you're to suppose me 
to be in the chair, as Confessor. Very well — or 
vaidey in the lamed languages — Parra Ghastha comes 
to confess to me, an' tells me that Bamy Branagan 
wants to be paid for his goats. I tell him it's a dis- 
puted point, an' that the price o' the goats must go 
to the church. On the other hand, Bamy Branagan 
tells me that Parra Ghastha wishes to be paid for his 
piare. I say again, it's a disputed point, an' that 
the price o' the mare must go to the church-^the 
amount of the proceeds to be applied in prayer to- 
wards the benefit of the parties, in the first instance, 
an' of the faithful in general aftherwards." 

« Phadrick ! I '" 

" Oh, that I may never, but he bates the globe !" 

Denny's character is a very common one in the 
remote parts of Ireland, where knowledge is novelty, 
and where the slightest tinge of learning is looked 
^pon with such reverence and admiration, as can be 
properly understood only by those who have an op- 
portunity of witnessing it. Indeed, few circum- 
stances prove the great moral influence which the 
Irish priesthood possess over the common people 
more forcibly, than the extraordinary respect paid by 
the latter to such as are designed for the '' mission.*' 
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The moment the determination is made, an incipient 
sanctity b^ns, as it were, to consecrate the young 
priest; and a high opinion of his learning and 
talents to be entertained, no matter how dull he may 
be, so far as honest nature is concerned. Whatever 
he says is sure to have some hidden meaning in it, 
that would be highly edifying, if they themselves un- 
derstood it. But their own humility comes in here 
to prop up his talents; and whatsoever perplexity 
there may be in the sense of what he utters, is im- 
mediately attributed to learning altogether beyond 
their depth. 

Love of learning is a conspicuous principle in an 
Irish peasant; and in no instance is it seen to greater 
advantage, than when the object of it appears in the 
'' makins of a priest.*' Among all a peasant's good 
and evil qualities, this is not the least amiable. How 
his eye will dance in his head with pride, when the 
young priest thunders out a line of Virgil or Homer^ 
a sentence from Cicero, or a rule from syntax \ And 
with what complacency tod affection will the father 
and relations of such a person, when sitting during a 
winter evening about the hearth, demand from him a 
translation of what he repeats, or a grammatical 
analysis, in which he must show the dependencies 
and relations of word upon word — ^the concord, the 
verb, the mood, the gender, and the case ; into every 
one and all of which the learned youth enters with 
an air of oracular importance, and a polysyllabicism 
of language that fails not in confounding them with 
astonishment and edification. Neither does Paddy 
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ccntine himself to Latin or Greek, for his curioei^ 
in hearing a little upon all known branches of human 
learning is boundless. When a lad is designed for 
the priesthood, he is, as if by a species of intnitioo, 
supposed to know more or less of every thing — as* 
tronomy, fluxions, Hebrew, Arabic, and the black 
art, are subjects upon which he is frequently expected 
to dilate ; and vanity scruples not, under the protec- 
tion of their ignorance, to lead the erudite youth 
through what (hey believe to be the highest regions 
of imagination, or the profoundest depths of science 
and philosophy. 

It is, indeed, in those brilliant moments, when the 
young priest is launching out in full glory upon some 
topic of which he knows not a syllable, that it would 
be a learned luxury to catch him. These flights, 
however, are very pardonable, when we consider the 
importance they give him in the eyes of his friends, 
and reflect upon that lofty and contemptuous pride, 
and those delectable sensations which the appearance 
of superior knowledge gives to the pedant, whether 
raw or trained, high or low, in this profession or the 
other. It matters little that such a feeling dilates 
the vanity in proportion to the absence of real know* 
.edge or good sense: it is not real, but aflected 
knowledge we are writing about. Pride is confined 
to no condition ; nor is the juvenile pedantry of a 
youth upon the hob of an Irish chimney-corner much 
different from the pride which sits upon the brow of 
a worthy Lord Mayor, freshly knighted, lolling with 
strained dignity beside his honourable brother, the 
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mace, during a city procession; or of a LadyMayoreM^ 
when she reads upon a dead wall her own name 
fl a ming in yellow capitals, at the head of a snbscrip- 
tion ball ; or, what is better still, the contemptooua 
glance which, while about to open the said ball, her 
ladyship throws at that poor creature and upstart— 
the sheriff's wife. 

In addition, however, to the enjoyment of this as* 
sun&ption of profound learning which characterises 
the young priest, a different spint, considerably more 
practical, often induces him to hook in other moCiTea. 
The learning of Denis (yShaughnessy, for instance, 
blazed with peculiar lustre whenever he felt himadf 
oat at elbows ; for the logic with which he was aUe 
to prove the conneziim between his eruditioii and a 
woollen-draper's shop, was, like the ignorance of 
those, who are to be saved, invincible. Whenever 
his &ther considered a display of the son's poweii in 
controversy to be capital^ Denis, who knew the fiio^ 
Ha temparafandi, applied to him for a hat. When- 
ever he drew a heretic, as a person who will be found 
hereafter without the wedding garment, and clinched 
the argument with half a dozen quotations from syn- 
tax or Greek grammar, he uniformly came down 
upon the father for a coat, the cloth of which was 
fine in proportion to the web of logic he wove during 
the disputation. Whenever he seated himself in the 
chair of rhetoric, or gave an edifying homily on 
prayer, with such eloquence as rendered the father's 
admiration altogether inexpressible, he applied for a 
pair of small-clothes ; and if, in the excursiveness of 
his vigorous imagination he travelled any where 
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beyond the bounds of common sense, he was oertiikft 
to secure a pair of shoes. 

This, of course, did not escape the satirical obsear* 
Tation of the neighbours, who commented upon the 
circumstance with that good humour which renders 
their mother wit so pleasant and spicy. The scenes 
where many of these displays took place, varied ac* 
cording to the occurrence of those usual incidents 
which diversify country life. Sometimes old Denis's 
hearth was selected ; at others, a neighbouring wake- 
house, and not unfrequently the chapel-green, where, 
surrounded by a crowd of eager listeners, the young 
priest and his Latin would succeed in throwing the 
hedge-schoolmaster and his problems completely into 
the shade. 

The fathers pride, on these occasions, always 
prompted him to become the aggressor ; but he only 
did this to draw out the talents of his son to more 
advantage. Never was man foiled with less regret 
than old Denis; nor did ever man more bitterly 
repent those little touches of vanity, which sometimes 
induced him, when an opportunity of prostrating 
Denny arrived, to show what he coiUd have done, by 
giving the son's ailment an unexpected brainblow. 
These accidental defeats always brought the son more 
than he lost by them ; for the father usually made 
him a peace-ofifering in the shape of pocket-money, 
books, or clothes. The great amusement of the pea- 
santry around the chapel-green of a Sunday, was to 
hear the father and son engaged in argument ; and 
so simple was the character of both, that their ac- 
quaintances declared they could know by the state of 
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young Denis's coat, and the swaggering grasp with 
which old Denis held his staff, that an encounter was 
about to take place* 

" Young Shaughnessy*s gcttin' bare," they would 
observe; 'there'll be hard arguin' tiU he gets the 
clothes. He's puttin* in for a black coat now, he's 
so grave. Go on, Denny," they would say again : 
** more power an* a dacenter sleeve to your elbow. 
Stick to him! — ^very good! — that's a clincher!— 
you're gone beyond the skirts, Denny! — let him 
pocket that lamin' ! Dinis, you're bate, body an' 
slaves!* — you're no match for the gorsoon, Dinis. 
Grood agin, abouchal ! — that's puttin the collar on it !" 
— And so on, varying the phrase according to the 
whim of the moment. ^ 

Nothing gave the father greater pleasure than these 
observations, although the affected earnestness with 
which he encountered the son, and his pretended in- 
dignation at those who affirmed him to have been 
beaten, were highly amusing to the by-standers. 

Such discussions were considered highly edifying 

and instructive by them, and they were sometimes 

at a loss whether to give the palm of ingenuity and 

eloquence to the father or Denny. The reader, 

however, must not suppose that the contemptuous ex - 

pressions scattered over Denny's rhetorical flourishes, 

when discussing these points with his father, implied 

want of reverence or aflection — far from it On the 

contrary, the father always liked him the better for 

them, inasmuch as they proved Denny's vast supe* 

riority over himself. They were, therefore, only tho 

♦ Altftgether — completely. 
D 
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licences and embeUishments of discussion, tolerstei 
•nd encouraged by him to whom they were applied. 

Denny at length shot up to the stature of a young 
man, probably about eighteen ; and during the two 
last years of his school studies, he presented a consi* 
derable, if not a decidedly marked change in his 
character and external appearance. His pride be* 
came more haughty, and the consciousness of his 
learning, and of the influence annexed to the pit^bs- 
^n for which he was intended, pat itself forth widi 
less discussion but more enei^. His manners and 
attitude became constrained; the expression of his 
face b^;an to darken, and to mould itsdf into a stiff 
gloomy formality that was strongly calculated to con* 
ceal the natural traits of his character. His dress,, 
too, had undergone a greid; improvement ; for instead 
of wearing shop blue or brown, he wore good blade 
broad-doth, had a watch in his fob, a respectable hat, 
and finer linen. 

This change, now necessary in consequence of his 
semiclerical character, influenced him through every 
relation of life. His nearest friends, whilst their 
pride in him increased, fell off to a more respectful 
distance ; and his deportment, so far from being that 
of the good-humoured Bobadil of polemics and pe- 
dantry upon all known and unknown subjects, became 
sileut and solemn, checkered only during the moments 
of family conviviality by an excessive flow of that 
pleasant and still incomprehensible learning, for the 
possession of which he had so honestly earned him- 
self a character. Much of his pedantry was now 
lopped off, it is true, because the pride of his station 
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prerented lum from entering into discussions with 
die people. It cost him, however, some trouble to 
overcome his early tendencies ; nor, aftor all, can it 
be affirmed that he altogether succeeded in eradi- 
cating them. Many a grave shrug, and solemn wink, 
and formal nod had he to answer for, when his foot 
touched the debatable land of controversy. Though 
contrary to the keeping and dignity of his position in 
life, yet did honest Denny then get desperately signi- 
ficant, and his face amazingly argumentative. Many 
« pretender has he fairly annihilated by a single 
•nule of contempt that contained more logic than a 
loilg argument from another man. In iact, the whole 
host of rhetorical figures seemed breaking out «f his 
face* By a solitary glance of his eye he could look a 
man into ft dilemma, and practice a sorites, or a 
home-made syllogism, by the various shiftings of his 
countenance, as cleturly as if he had risen to the full 
flight of his former bombast. He had, in short, 
A, prima facta disposition to controversy; his nose 
was set upon his face in a kind of firm defiance 
against infidels, heretics, and excommunicated per 
sons ; and when it curled with contempt of another, 
or with pride in the power that slumbered in itself, it 
seemed to give the face from. which it projected, and 
the world at large, the assurance of a controversial- 
ist Nor did his negative talents rest here : a twist 
of his mouth to the right or left ear, was nicely 
shaded away into a negative or affirmative, according 
as he intended it should be taken; and when he 
used his pocket<^handkerchief, he was certain, though 

without uttering a syllable, to silence his opponent, so 

d2 
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contemptuously did his intonations rout the aigit 
ments brought against him. The significance and 
force of all these was heightened by the mystery in 
which they were wrapped ; for whenever unbending 
decorum constrained him to decline the challenges of 
the ignorant, with whom discussion would now be 
degradation, what could he do to sooth his vanity, 
except, as the poet says, with folded arms and a 
shakmg of the head to exclaim — " Well^ well^ tee 
know ; or, we cotUd^ an if we would; or, if toe list to 
speak ; or, there be an if they might ;" which left 
the imaginations of his hearers at liberty to conceive 
more fully of those powers which his modesty de* 
clined exhibiting. For some time before he got 
absolutely and finally into black, even his father gave 
up his accustomed argument in despair. The son 
had become an adept in all the intricacies and ob- 
scurities of Latin, and literally overwhelmed the old 
man with small inundations of that language, which 
though, like all inundations, rather muddy, yet were 
they quite sufficient to sweep the worthy veteran 
before them. 

Yourrg Denis O'Shaughnessy was now pretty 
nearly finished at school, that is to say, almost fit for 
Mayiiooth; his studies, though higher, were less 
assiduous ; his leisure was consequently greater ; 
and it is well known, that a person of his character 
is never asked to work, except it be his own pleasure 
to labour a day or two, by way of amusement. He 
might now be seen walking of a warm day along the 
shady sides of the hedges, with a book in his hand, 
or stretched listlessly upon the grass, at stitdy ; or 
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MUnteriiig about among the neighbouring workmen » 
with his fore-finger between the leaves of his book, a 
monument of learning and industry. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that Denis, who 
was an Irishman of eighteen, handsome and well 
made, could be altogether insensible to female beauty, 
and the seductive charms of the sex. During his 
easy saunterings — or, as the Scotch say, *^ dauner- 
ings,** — along the roads and about the green hedges, 
it often happened that he met a neighbour's daughter ; 
and Denis, who^ as a young gentleman of breeding, 
was bound to be courteous, could not do less than 
accost her with becoming urbanity. 
. " Good momin% Miss Norah," we will suppose him 
to say, when meeting a good-looking, arch girl of his 
acquaintance. 

" Good morrow, Mr. 0*Shaughnessy. I hope 
you're well, Su- ?" 

" Indeed I am, at present, in superlatively eccle- 
siastical health. Miss Norah. I hope all your family 
are well?'* 

" All very well, I thank you, Sir, barrin' myself.'* 

*' An* pray what's the matther wid you. Miss 
Norah? I hope" (with an exceeding grave but 
complacent smile) " you're not affected wid the 
amorous passion of love ?" 

" Oh, that *ud be tellin*, Mr. O'Shaughnessy ! 
But supposin' I am, what ought I to do ?" 

•* That's really a profound question. Miss Norah. 
But though I cannot tell you what to do, I can tell 
you what I think.'* 

"An* what.isthat. Sir?" 
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'^ Why, Miss Norah, that He who is so beatified 
as to secure you in the matrimonial paction^ — oofm" 
pactum it is in the lamed languages — in other words 
-—to condescend to your ci^city — be who is mar- 
ried to you will be a happy man. There is a^ jure- 
nility about your eyes, and an efflorescence of 
amaranthine odoriferousness about your cheeks and 
breath, that are enough to oommunicate the centri- 
ftigal motion to any brain adorned with the slightest 
modicum of sentiment." 

*^ He who marries me will be a happy man !" she 
exclaimed, repeating his expres^ns, probably because 
they were the only words she understood. ** I hope 
so, Misther O'Shaughnessy. But, sure enough, 
who^d expect to hear sich soft talk from the makins 
of a priest ! Very well. Sir ! Upon my word I'U be 
tellin' Father Finnerty that you do be spakin' up to 
the girls »— Now ! !" 

" No, no, Miss Norah ; you wouldnH do that 
merely for my say in' that you're the handsomest girl 
in the parish. Father Finnerty himself might say as 
much, for it would be nothing but veracity — ^nothing 
but truth, Miss Norah." 

** Ay ! but he wouldn't be pattin* me on the cheek! 
Be asy, Mr. O'Shaughnessy ; there's Darby Brady 
lookin' at you, an' he'll be tellin' I** 

** Where ?" said Denis, starting. 

The girl replied only by an arch laugh. 

" Upon my classicallity. Miss Norah, you're a 
rogue; there's nobody lookin', you seraphim!" 

" Then there's a pair of us rogues, Misther Dinis." 

** No, no, Miss Norah ; I was only feeling your 
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cheek as a philosophical experiment. Philosopheis 
often do it, in order to make out an hypothesis. They 
call it in Scotland feelosofhyP 

*' Misther Dinis, if I'm not marrid till you're a 
priest, won't you say the words for me for nothing?" 

** So long as you ask it wid such a brilliant smile. 
Miss Norah, do you think that any educated young 
man, who has read about beauty an' sentimentality 
in books, could refuse you ? But you know, Miss 
Norah, that the clergyman who marries a couple has 
always the right of kissin' the bride. Now I wouldn't 
cl^dm my right then ; but it might be possible by a 
present compromise to-*-to— • What would you 
think, for instance, to give me that nav) ?" 

** To give you what ?" 

** Why the indeed it's but a slight recom- 
pense, the — ^k — the salutation — ^the kiss. You know 
what tasting the head means ?" 

** Faiz, Misther Dinis, you're a great rogue. 
Who'd think it indeed? Sure enough, they say 
smooth wather runs deep ! Why one 'ud suppose but- 
ther wouldn't melt in your mouth to look at you ; 
an' yet you want to be toyin' wid the girls ! Indeed 
an' fsaXy it's a great shame for the likes o' you, that's 
bint on Alaynooth, to be thinkin' of coortin' at all. 
But wait ! Upon my word, I'll have a fine story &gin 
you, plase goodness !" 

This latter threat the mischievous girl threw out 
with a grave face, in order to bring Denis into a more 
ridiculous dilemma ; for she saw clearly that he la- 
boured under a heavy struggle between timidity and 
gallantry. The ruse succeeded. Denis immediately 
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changed his tone, and composed his face into a grave 
admonitory aspect, nearly equal to a homily on pru 
dence and good conduct. 

•* Miss Norah," said he, " perhaps I acted wrong 
in carrying my trial of your disposition too far. It's 
a thing, however, which we who are intended for the 
church are ordered to do, that we may be able to 
make out what are called in this very book you see 
^d me, cases of conscience. But the task is now 
over, Miss Norah ; and in requital, for your eztrame 
good nature, I am bound to administer to you a slight 
lecture on decorum. 

" In the first place, attend your duties regularly. 
I will soon be goin'to Maynooth; an' as you are one 
of the girls for whom I have the greatest regard, I 
will expect on my return to hear a good account of 
you. It is possible that you will be introduced in my 
absence to the honours of matrimony ; but even so, 
I know that peace, an' taciturnity, an' submission 
will be your most signal qualifications. You will 
then be in a situation equal to that of a Roman ma- 
tron. As for us. Miss Norah, we are subject to the 
dilapidations of occasional elevation. The ambrosia 
of sentiment lies in our path. We care not for the 
terrestrialities of life, when separated firom the great 
principle of the poet— 

' Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori.* 

That's Hebrew, Miss Norah !" 

" They say you know a power of lamin', Misther 
Dinis." 

** Yes, I know the seven languages; but what is 
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all that compared to the cardinal virtues ? This world 
is a mere bird of passage. Miss Norah ; and it be- 
hoves us to be ever on the wing foi futurity and pre- 
meditation. Now will you remember the excellent 
moral advice I have given you ?" 

" Indeed I will. Sir," replied the roguish minx, 
tripping away, ** particularly that you promised to 
inarry me for nothin', if Pd give you a kiss !" 

" Give up every thing like levity, Miss Norah. 
Attend your du" 

"You*re a fool, Misther O'Shaughnessy I Why 
didn't you take the kiss, an* spare the king's Eng- 
lish?" 

On making this observation she redoubled her 
pace, and left Denis now perfectly sensible that he 
was a proper subject for her mirth. He turned about, 
and called after her. — 

" Had I known that you were only in jocosity. 
Miss Norah, upon my classicality Pd have given you 
the k ." 

He now perceived that she was beyond hearing, 
and that it was unnecessary to finish the sentence. 

These accidental meetings between Denis and the 
pretty daughters of the neighbouring formers,- were, 
somehow, very frequent. Our hero, however, was 
always extremely judicious in tempering his gallantry 
and moral advice to his young female acquaintances. 
In the beginning of the conversation he was sly and 
complimentary, afterwards he became more insinu- 
ating, then more direct; in his praises of their beauty ; 
but as his timidity on the point of character was 
known, the roischiel-loving girls uniformly ended 
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with a threat of exposing him to the priest, to hit 
^endsy or to the neighbours, as the whim directed 
tham. This brought him back to his morality again; 
he immediately commenced an exhortation touching 
their religious duties, thus hoping to cover by a trait 
more becoming his future destination, the little harm- 
less badinage in which he had indulged 

The girls themselves frequently made him the 
topic of conversation, a proof that he was not alto- 
gether indifferent to them. In these little conclavos 
he came very well off. Among them all it waa ad- 
mitted, ^' that there was a rogue in his coat;'* but 
this was by no means uttered in a tone of voice that 
betrayed any disrelish to him. On the contrary, they 
often said — and many of them with an involuntary 
sigh — that '* he was too purty to be made a priest 
of;" others, that '* it was a pity to make a priest of 
so fine a young man ;" others, again, that " if he 
must be a priest, the colleens would be all flockin' to 
hear his sarmons." There was one, however, amoi^ 
them who never mentioned him either in praise or 
censure; but the rapid changes of her expressive 
countenance gave strong indications to an observing 
eye, that his name, person, and future prospects 
were capable of exciting a deep and intense interest 
in her heart 

At length he began to appear on horseback j and 
as he had hitherto been in die habit of taking that 
exercise bare-backed, so he was resolved to get into 
a saddle, and ride like a gentleman. Henceforth he 
might be seen mounted upon one of his father's 
horses, quite erect, and with but one spur, which wafl. 
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in £Ekct, the only spur, except the whiskey bottle, 
that had been in the family for three generations* 
Thii was used, he declared, for no other purpose in 
life than that of stimulating the animal to the true 
clerical trot. 

From the moment he became a mounted man, he 
assumed an air of less equivocal command in the fa- 
mily; and not only to his own relations was this 
authority manifested, but to his more distant acquaint- 
ances, and, in short, to the whole parish. The people 
now b^;an to touch their hats to him, which act of 
respect he returned as much in imitation of the parish 
priest as possible. They also began to ask him what 
o'clock it was, and Denis, with a peculiar condescen- 
sion, balanced still with becoming dignity, stopped, 
pulled out his watch, and told the hour, after which 
he held it for a few seconds to his ear with an ex* 
perienced air, then put it in a dignified manner in 
his fob, touched the horse with the solitary spur, 
put himself more erect, and proceeded with — as 
he himself used to say» when condemning the pride 
of the curate — ^ all the lordliness of the parochial 
priest." 

The notions which the peasantry entertain of a 
priest's learning are as extravagant as they are 
amusing, and such, indeed, as would be too much for 
the pedantic vanity inseparable from a half-educated 
man to disclaim. The people are sufficiently reason- 
able, however, to admit gradations in the extent of 
knowledge acquired by their pastors ; but some of 
the figures and illustrations which they use in esti* 
mating their comparative merits are highly ludicrous. 
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I remember a young man, Yrbo, at the age of twenty* 
two, set about preparing himself for the church. He 
lived in the bosom of a mountain, whose rugged breast 
he cultivated with a strength proportioned to the 
difficulty of subduing it. He was a powerful young 
fellow, quiet and inoffensive in his manners, and pos- 
sessed of great natural talents. It was upon a 
Monday morning, in the month of June, that the 
school-room door opened a foot and a half wider than 
usual, and a huge colossal figure stalked in, with a 
kind of bashful laugh upon his countenance, as if 
conscious of the disproportion betwixt his immense 
size and that of the other schoolboys. His figure, 
without a syllable of exaggeration, was precisely such 
as 1 am about to describe. His height six feet, his 
shoulders of an enormous breadth, his head red as 
fire ; his body-coat made after the manner of his 
grandfather's — ^the skirts of it being near his heels— 
and the buttons behind little less than eighteen itlches 
asunder. The pockets were cut so low, that when he 
stretched his arm to its full length, his fingers could 
not get further than the flaps ; the breast of it was 
about nine inches longer than was necessary, so that 
when heibuttoned it, he appeared all body. He wore 
no cravat, nor was his shirt collar either pinned or 
buttoned, but lay open as if to disclose an immense 
neck and chest scorched by the sun into a rich and 
healthy scarlet. His chin was covered with a sole of 
red dry bristles that appeared to have been clipped 
about a fortnight before ; and as he wore neither shoe 
nor stocking, he exhibited a pair of legs to which 
Rob Roy's were drumsticks. They gave proof of 
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poweT(<il streDgth, and the thick fell of bristly hair 
with ivhicb they were covered, argued an amazing 
hardihood of constitution and tremendous physicid 
energy. 

<< Sure, Masther, Fm comin' to school to you !" 
were ^he first words he uttered. 

Now there ran beneath the master's solemnity of 
manner, a broad but shallow under-current of hu- 
mour which agreed but poorly with his pompous 
display of learning. On this occasion his struggle to 
retain die grave and overcome the ludicrous, was 
unavailing. The startling fact thus uncouthly an<^ 
nounced by so grotesque a candidate for classical 
knowledge, occasioned him to receive the intelligence 
with more mirth than was consistent ^th good 
breeding. His pupils, too, who were hitherto afraid 
to laugh aloud, on observing his countenance dilate 
into an expression of laughter which he could not 
conceal, made the roof of the house ring with their 
mirth. 

** Silence, gintlemen !" said he, " legiie^ perlegite, 
et relegite — study, gintlemen, study — pluck the tree 
of knowledge, I say, while the fruit is in season. 
Denny Shaughnessy, what are you facetious for ? Quid 
rideSy DionyH? And so, Pether — ^is Pether your 
pronomen — quo nomine gowdes ? Silence, boys !— 
perhaps he was at Latin before, and well try him — 
quo nomine gowdes^ Pethre V^ 

A stare of awkward perplexity was the only reply 
he coold get from the colossus he addressed. 

** And so you're fished up from the Streights at 
last, Pether ?•' 
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*' Sir, my name's not Pether. My father's name 
it Paddy Doorish, but my own is Franky. I was bom 
m Lisuagb ; but we lived double as long as I can 
mind in the Mountain Bar." 

" And, Franky, what put Latin into your head ?" 

*^ There was no Latin put into my head; I*m 
comin' to you for that." 

*' And, you graceful sprig of juvenility, have you 
the conscience to think that Pd undhertake to fill what 
you carry on your showlders on the same terms that 
I'd take for replenishing the head of a rasonaUe 
youth ? Would you be so unjust in all the principles 
of correct erudition as to expect that, my wocthy 
man-mount€dn ?" 

*' I don't expect it," said Fifank; '* aU that's in 
your head wouldn't fill a comer of mine, if you go 
accordin' to size ; but PU paif you for tachin' me as 
much as you know yourself, an' the more I lam the 
less pains you'll have wid me." 

Franky, however, made an amazing progress — so 
very rapid, indeed, that in about three years after 
that day he found himself in Maynooth, and in 
three years more was an active curate, to whom that 
very teacher appeared as slavishly submissive as 
if he had never ridiculed his vulgarity or ungainly 
dimensions. Poor Frank, however, in consequence 
of the rapid progress he made, and of the very short 
interval which elapsed firom the period of his com- 
mencing Latin until that of his ordination, was 
assigned by the people the lowest grade in learning. 
The term used to designate the rank which they sup- 
posed him to hold, was both humorous and expressive. 
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** Franky,'' they would say, ^ is no finished prieat 
in the tunin' ; ke^$ hut a scowdherJ* 

Sow a icowdher is an oaten cake laid upon a pair 
of tongs placed over the greeshaugh^ or embers, that 
are spread out for the purpose of baking it In a few 
nttsutes the nde first laid down is scorched: it is 
tlien turned, and the other side is also scorched; sa 
that it has the appearance of being baked, though it is 
aetually quite raw within. It is a homely, but an 
exoeetogly apt Uluatration, when applied to such 
men as Frank. 

** Poor Frank," they would observe, *^ is hut a 
toowdker — the sign of the tongs — ^No. 11, is upon 
him; «o that it is asy known he never was laid to the 
nwiddha mran^ — ^diat is to say, prc^rly baked — or 
duty asd thoroughly educated. 

Denis, however, to resume more directly the thread 
ef our narrative, on finding himself mounted, took an 
inveterate prejudice against walking. There waa 
sometiiing, he thought, fiur more dignified in riding 
than in pacing Bk>idy upon the earth, like a common 
man who had not the justification of Latin and Greek 
for becoming an equestrian. Besides this accom- 
plishment, there were also many other habits to be 
broken off, and more genteel ones to be adopted in 
their place. These were all suggested by his rising 
pride; and, m sooth, they smacked strongly of that 

* The JHuddAa Arran is literally <' the bread stick/' a term 
in opposition to the tcowdker. It is a forked stick with three 
legs, that stands opposite the fire, and supports the oake, which 
is placed on the edge until it is gpradually baked. The tcottdAer 
as forthe most part, ^lade in cases of hurry. 
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adroitDesB witb which the Irish priest, and erety 
priest, contrives to accomplish the purpose oi feeding 
well through the ostensible medium of a different 
motive* 

He accordingly took his father aside one mornings 
after he had eaten a more meagre break&st than 
usual, and, after licking his lips, addressed him in 
these words: — 

'^ I think, father, that upon considerating the con- 
sequence to which I am now entitled, and the degree 
of respectability which, in my own person — m pro^ 
pria persona-^l communicate to the vulgarians with 
whom I am connected — I call them vulgarians horn 
no derogatory motive ; but you will concede yourself 
that they are ignorant of the lamed languages, an' 
consequently, though dacent enough, still in referenee 
to Latin an* Greek, but vulgarians. Well ! Qtdd 
multis ? — I say, that taking all these things into spe- 
culation, looking at them — veltUi in speculum — it is 
neither dacent nor becoming that I should ate in the 
manner I have done, as vulgarly as themselves — thai 
I should ate, I say, any longer without knife and 
fork. Neither, I announce, shall I in future drink 
my milk any longer, as I have, with all humility, 
done hitherto, out of a noggin ; nor continue to dis- 
robe my potatoes any longer without a becoming 
instrument. I must also have better viands to con- 
sume. You are not to be informed that I am in 
that situation of life, in which, from my education 
and other accomplishments, I must be estimated as 
duly qualified to ate beef and mutton instead of bacon, 
an* to have my toy breakfast instead of stirabout. 
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which, ill polite society, is designated pomd§e. You 
know yourself, and must acknowledge, that I'm soon 
likely to confer distinction and pre-eminence upon 
the poor illiterate, hut honest creatures, with whom I 
am associated in the honds of hlood-relationship. If 
I were a dunce, or a hoohy, or a leather-head, the 
case might he different ; hut you yourself are well 
acquainted with my talents at logic and couthroversy ; 
an' I' have sound rasons and good authority, which I 
could quote, if necessary, for proving that nothing 
increases the weight of the hrain, and accelerates to 
gravity and solidity more than good feeding. Pay 
attention, therefore to my words, for I expect that 
they will he duly ohserved: — huy me a knife and 
fork ; and when I get them, it's not to lay them past 
to rust, you consave. The heef and mutton nmet 
follow; and in future I'm resolved to have my iait/ 
breakfast. There are geese, and turkeys, and pullets 
enough about the yard, and I am bent on accom- 
plishing myself in the art of carving them. I'm not 
the man now to be placed among the other riff-raff of 
the family over a basket of potatoes, wid a black 
clerical coat upon me, and a noggin of milk under 
my arm ! I tdil you the system must be changed : 
the schoolmaster is abroad, and I'll tolerate such vul- 
garity no longer. Now saddle the horse till I ride 
across the bog to Pether Rafferty's Station, where 
I'm to sarve mass : plase heaven, I'll soon be able 
to say one myself, and give you all a lift in spi- 
rituals — ehem !" 

•' Throth, Dinny, I b'lievc you're right, avick; 
and" 
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'^ Fick me no longer, father — ^that's another thing 1 
forgot. It'8 full time that 1 should be sirred ; and 
if my own relations won't call me Sir instead oi 
Diuny, it's hardly to be expected that strangers wiU 
do it. J wish to Goodness you had never stigmatized 
me wid so yulgar an epithet as Dinny. The proper 
word is Dionysius ; and, in future, I'll expect to be 
called Misther Dionysius." 

*' Sure, I or your mother needn't be sirrin* you, 
Dinny?" 

" I haven't made up my mind as to whether 111 
demand that proof of my respectability from you and 
my mother, or not; but on this I'm immovable, that 
instead of Dinny, you must, as I said, designate me 
Dionysius." 

** Well, well, avoumeen, I suppose only it's right 
you wouldn't be axin' us ; but Tm sure your poor 
mother will never be able to get her tongue about 
DioTinisis, it's so long and lamed a word.** 

** It is a lamed word, no doubt; but she must per- 
severe until she's able to masther it. I wouldn't for 
three tenpennies that the priest would hear one of 
you call me Dinny ; it would degradate me very 
much in his estimation. At all events, if my mother 
cannot manage the orthography of Dionysius, let it 
be Denis, or any thing but that signature of vulgarity, 
Dinny. Now, father, you won't neglect to revale 
what I've ordered to the family." 

" No, indeed, I will not, avick^I mane Dionnisis, 
avourneen — I'll tell them every thing as you ordhered, 
but as to Dionnisis, I'm cock sure that poor Mave 
will never oe able to get her ould tongue about so 
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new-fangled a piece of lamin' as that ib. Well, well, 
this knowledge bates the world !" 
. When the horse was saddled, and Dionysius on his 
way with all due pomp to the station, old Denis broke 
the matter to his wife. 

'^ Mave, achora/' said he, *' I have sthrange news 
to tell you : sure Dionnisis is goin' to make himself 
a gintleman." 

" Sure what ?'* 

** Dionnisis, our son Dionnisis, is goin' to make 
himself a gintleman ; he'll ate no longer widout a 
knife and fork." 

*^ Saints about us^" exclaimed Mave, rising and 
looking with alarm into her husband's face — *' saints 
about us, Denis, what is't ails you? Sure there 
woidd be nothin' wrong wid you about the head, 
Denis? or may be it's a touch of a faver you've got, 
out riddling that com bare-headed, yistberday? I 
remimber the time my aunt Bridget tuck the scarlet 
faver, she .begun to rave and spake foolish in the 
same way." 

** Why, woman, if your aunt Bridget had a faver 
made up of all the colours in the rainbow, I tell you 
I'm spd^in' sinse ! Our son Dionnisis proved him- 
self a gintleman out in the garden wid me about an 
hour ago." 

i* I suppose so, Denis," she replied, humouring 
him, for she was still doubly convinced that he la- 
boured under some incipient malady, if not under 
actual insanity, '* an' what son is this^ Dinny ? I've 
never heard of him before." 

." Our son Denis, woman alive. You must know 

s2 
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he's not to be called Dinuy or Dinis ant more, but 
Dionnifiis ; he's to begin atin' wid a knife an' foA 
to-morrow ; we must get him beef and mutton, an' a 
tay break&at. He says it's not fair play in any one 
that's so deep read in the lamin' as he is, to ate i9» 
a vulgarian, or to peel his phaties wid his fingers, an' 
him knows so much Latin an' Greek ; an' ray sowl 
to happiness but he'll stick to the gintlemanly way 
of livin', so far as the beef, an' mutton, an' tay is 
consamed." 

'' He will ! An% Dinis Shaughnessy, who has a 
betther right to turn gindeman, nor the gorsoon that 
studied for that ? Isn't it proud you ought to be that 
he has the spirit to think of sich things ?" 

^' I'll engage, M ave^ on that point you'll find him 
spirited enough; for my part I don't begrudge him 
what he wants, but I hea^ the people say, that no 
man's a gintleman who's not Colleqe^bredy and you 
know he's not that yet." 

*^ You forget that he has gentle blood ia his veins, 
Denis. There was a day, when my family, the Ma- 
gennises, held their heads up ; and KolumkUl says 
that the same time is to come back agin to all the 
ouid families. Who knows if it's altogether from 
himself he's takin' to the beef an' mutton, but from 
prophecy; he knows what he'S about, I'll warrant 
him. For our part, it's not right for us to cross 
him in it ; it's for the good of the church, no doubt, 
an' we might lose more by a blast upon the com or 
the cattle, than he'd ate the other way. That's my 
dhrame out that I had last night about him. I 
thought we were all gather somewhere that I can't 
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rightly Temimber; but anyhow there was a great 
sight of people in it, an' high doina goin' an in the 
atin' way. I looked about me, an' seen ever so 
many priests dressed all like the Protestant clargy ; 
our Dinis was at the head of them^wid a three- 
cocked hat, an' a wig upon him ; he was cuttin' up 
beef an' mutton at the rate of aweddin', an' dhrinkiu' 
wine in metherfuls. 

** * Musha, Dinis,' says myself, * what's all this 
for?' 

" • Why,» says he, « it's all for the good of the 
church an' the faithful. I'm now Archbishop of the 
county,' says he, ' the Protestants are all banished, an' 
we are in Uidr place* 

" The sOTra one o' myself all this time but thought 
be was a priest still ; so says I, * Dinny, you're a 
wantin' to anoint Paddy Diarmud, who's given over, 
an' if you don't make haste you won't overtake him t' 

^ * He must wait then till momin',' says Dinny, 
* or if he chooses to die against my will, an' the will 
o' the church, let him take the quensequences. We're 
wealthy now.' 

** I was 80 much frightened at the kind of voice 
that he spoke to me in, that I awoke; an' sure 
enough, the first thing I heard was the fizzin' o' 
bacon on the pan. I wondered who could be up so 
eariy, an' puttin' my head through the door, there 
was Dinny busy at it, wid an ould knife in one hand, 
an' an iron skiver in the other, imitatin' a fork. 

** * What are you doiu' so early, Dinny?' says I. 

•* * I'm practibin',' says he. 

••* What for?* says I. 
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" * Oh, I'm practisin',* says he, back again, * gc» to 
bed ; I'm practising for the church, an' the Station 
that's to be in Pether RaflFerty's to-day.' 

** Now, Dinny, between you an' me, that dhrame 
didn't come for nothin'. So give the gorsoon his 
way, an* if he chooses to be a gintleman, why let 
him ; he'll be the more honour to thim that reared 
him." 

*^ Tlirue for you, indeed, Mave ; he always had a 
high spirit ever since he was intinded for the robes^ 
and would have his own way and will in whatever fat 
took into his head, right or wrong, as cleverly as if 
he had the authority for it." 

" An' so he ought, seein' he wasn't to be slavin' at 
the spade, like the rest o' the family. The ways o' 
them that have great lamin' as he has, isn't like 
other people's ways — ^they must be humoured, and 
have their own will, otherwise what 'ud they be bet- 
ther than their neighbours." 

The other arrangements laid down by Denis, 
touching his determination not to be addressed so 
familiarly by his brothers and sisters, were next dis- 
cussed m this conversation, and of course^ the same 
prejudice in his favour was manifested by his indul- 
gent parents. The whole code of his injunctions was 
subsequently disclosed to the family in all it« extent 
and rigour. Some of them heard it with surprise, 
and others with that kind of dogged indignation 
evinced by those who are in some degree prepared 
for the nature of the communication about to be laid 
before them. Altogether the circumstances in which 
it placed them were peculiar and embarrassing. The 
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Irish peasant can seldom bear to have the tenderness 
of domestic affection tampered with, whether from 
pride, caprice, or any other motive not related to his 
prejudices. In this instance the strongest feelings of 
the O'Shaughnessys were brunted, as it were in 
hostile arraiy against each other; and although the 
moral force on each side was nearly equal, still the 
painful revulsion produced by Denis's pride, as un- 
dervaluing their a£fection, and substituting the cold 
forms of artificial life for the warmth of honest hearts 
like theirs, was, in the first burst of natural fervour, 
strongly, and somewhat indignantly expressed. 

Denis had been their pride, the privileged person 
among them— the individual whose talents were to 
throw lustre upon a nameless and unknown family ; 
the future priest — the embryo preacher of eminence 
— the resistless controversialist — the holy father con- 
fessor — and perhaps, for with that vivacity of ima- 
gination peculiar to the Irish, they could scarcely 
limit his exakation — perhaps the bishop of a whole 
diocese. Had not the Lord Primate himself been 
the son of as humble a man ? ** And who knows," 
said his youngest and fairest sister, who of all the 
family was most devoted to him, ^* but Dinny might 
yet be a primate ?" And as she spoke, the tear of 
affection, pride, and enthusiasm glistened in her eye< 
Denis, therefore, had been much, even in his youth, 
to their simple hearts, and far more to their hopes 
and expectations, than he was in all the pride of his 
petty polemics ; but when he, before whose merits, 
both real and imaginary, every heart among them 
bowed as before the shrine of a tutelar saint, turned 
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round, ere the destined eminence he aimed at was 
half attained, and laid upon their fenrent affection 
the icy chain of pride and worldly etiquette — ^the act 
was felt keenly and unexpectedly as the acute spasm 
of some sudden malady. 

The father and mother, however, hoth defended 
him with great warmth ; and hy placing his motives 
in that point of view which agreed best with their 
children's prejudices, they eventually succeeded in 
reconciling his brothers and sisters in some d^ree to 
the necessity of adopting the phraseology he proposed 
— that they might treat him with suitable respect in 
the eye of the world. 

'* It's proud of him we ought to be," said his fa<» 
ther, ** and delighted that he has sich a risin' spirit ; 
an' sure the more respect is paid to him, the greater 
credit he will be to ourselves.'* 

*^ But, sure he has no right," said his eldest bro- 
ther, " to be settin* up for a gintleman till he's 
priested. I'm willin' enough to Sir him, only that it 
cuts me more than I'll say, to think that I must be 
callin' the boy that I'd spill the last dhrop of my 
blood for, afther the manner of a sthranger ; and be- 
sides," he added, ^ I'm not clear but the neighbours 
will be passin' remarks upon us, as they did when 
you and he used to be arguin'." 

" I'd like to see them that 'ud turn it into a joke,'* 
said his father ; " I would let them know that Dinis 
O'Shaughnessy's dog is neither to be made or 
meddled wid in a disrespectful manner, let alone his 
son. We are not widout friends and connections that 
*ud take our quarrel upon them ?n his defince, il 
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there nm aneedcessity for it; but there will not, for 
didn't my heart lep the other day to my throat wid 
delight, when I saw Larry Neil put his hand to his 
hat to hun, comin' up the Esker upon the mare ; and 
may I never do an ill turn, if he didn't answer the 
bow to Larry, as if he was the priest of the parish 
already. It's the wondher of the world how he picks 
up a jinteel thing any how, an' ever did, since he wai 
the hoith o' that." 

•* Why," said the mother, ** what a norration yees 
rise about thratin' the boy as every one like him 
ought to be thrated. Wait till ye see him a parish 
priest, and then ye'U be comin' round him to get your 
daughters to keep house for him, and your sons edi- 
cated and made priests of; but now that the child 
takes a ginteel relish for beef and mutton, and wants 
to be respected, yees are mane an' low spirited enough 
to grumble about it.'' 

** No, mother," said his youngest sister, bursting . 
into tears, ^' I'd beg it for lidm, sooner nor he should 
want; but I can't bear to be callin' my brother Dinny 
— -fi^V — like a stranger. It looks as if / didn't love 
him, or as if A^ was forgettin' us, or carin' less about 
us nor he used to do.'* 

T}iis, in fact, was the root and ground of the oppo- 
sition which Denis's plan received at the hands of 
his relations ; it repressed the cordial and a£fection- 
ate intercourse which had hitherto subsisted between 
them ; but the pride of life and, what is more, the 
pride of an office which ought always to be associated 
with humility, had got into his heart; the vanity of 
learning, too, thin and shallow though it was, inflated 
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him ; and the effect of hoth was a gradual induralioli 
of feeling — an habitual senBe of his own importance, 
and a notion of supreme contempt for all who were 
more ignorant than himself. 

After the first impression of pain and mortification 
had passed away from the minds of his brothers and 
sisters, it was, however, unanimously admitted that he 
"Vas right, and ere long, no other feeling than one of 
good humour mingled with drollery, could be per- 
ceived among thenu They were clearly convinced, 
that he claimed no more from strangers than was due 
to him ; but they certainly were not prepared to hear 
that he had brought the exaction of personal respect, 
80 completely and unexpectedly home to themselves 
as he had done. The thing, too, along with being 
unreasonable, was awkward and embarrassing in the 
extreme ; for there is a kind of feeling among bro- 
thers and sisters, which, though it cannot be described, 
is very trying to their delicacy and shamefacedness 
under circumstances of a similar nature. In humble 
life you will see a married woman who cannot call 
her husband after his Christian name ; or a husband^ 
who, from some extraordinary restraint, cannot ad^ 
dress his wife, except in that distant manner which 
the principle I allude to dictates, and habit confirms. 

Denis, however, had overcome this modesty, and 
felt not a whit too shamefaced to arrogate to his owii 
learning and character, the most unhesitating mani- 
festation of their deference and respect, and they soon 
scrupled not to pay it. 

The night of that evening was pretty far advanced, 
when a neighbour's son, named Condy Callaghan, 
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came to infonn the family, that Denis, when crossing 
the bog on his way home, had rode into a swamp, 
from which he found much difficulty in extricating 
himself, but added, *' the mare is sunk to the saddle- 
skirts, and cannot get out widout men and ropes." 
In a short time a sufficient number of the neighbours 
were summoned together, and proceeded to the ani- 
mal's relief. Denny's importance, as well as his 
black dress, was miserably tarnished ; he stood, how- 
ever, with as dignified an air as possible, and in . aC • 
bombastic style, proceeded to direct the men as to the 
best manner of relieving her. 

" Asy, Dinny," said his brother, with a good hu- 
moured but significant smile — ** laming may be very 
good in its place ; in the mane time, lave the busi- 
ness in our hands rather than in your own head — or 
if you have e'er a scrap of Greek or Latin that 'ud 
charm ould Sobersides out, where was the use of 
sendin' for help?" 

" I sayj" replied Denis, highly offended, " I'll not 
tolerate vulgarity any longer; you must lam to ad- 
dress me in a more polite style. If the animal — 
that purblind quadruped — ^walked into the mire, by. 
what logic can you produce an association between 
her blindness and my knowledge of Latin and Greek? 
But why do I degradate my own consequence by de- 
claiming to you a eulogium upon logic? It's only 
throwing pearls before swine." 

" I didn't mane to offind you," replied the warm- 
hearted brother ; " I meant you no offince in what I 
said, so don't take it ill — we'll have Sobersides out in 
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no thne — and barrin an' extra rabbin' down to both 
of you, neither will be the worse, I hope." 

'^ As to what you hope or despair, Brian, it could 
produce no other impression on the subtilty of my 
fancy, than pity for the man who could compare me 
— HTonsideriny the brilliancy of my career, and the 
extent of my future speculations — to a quadruped 
like Sobersides, by asserting that I, as well as she, 
ought to be rubbed down / And were it not that I 
confront the offince with your own ignorance, I would 
expose you before the to¥mland in which we stand; 
ay, to the whole parish — ^but I spare you, out of re* 
Bpect to my own consequence." 

" I ax your pardon," said the brother, ** I won't 
offind you in the same way again. What I said, I 
Baid to you as 1 thought a brother might — I ax your 
pardon !" 

There was a slight agitation approaching to a tre- 
mour in his brother's voice that betokened sorrow for 
his own impropriety in too familiarly addressing 
Denis, and perhaps regret that so slight and inoffen- 
sive a jest should have been so harshly received in 
the presence of s^.rangers, by a brother who had in 
reality been his idol. He reflected upon the conver- 
sation held on that morning in the family, touching 
Denny's prerogative in claiming a new and more de- 
ferential deportment from them all; and he could 
not help feeling that there was in it a violation of 
some natural principle long sacred to his heart. But 
the all-pervading and indefinite awe felt for that sacer- 
dotal character into which his brother was about to 
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enter, subdued all, and reconciled him to those in- 
roads upon violated nature, despite her own voicei 
loudlj expressed as it was in his bosom. 

When the family was once more assembled that 
night, Denis addressed them in a tone, which implied 
that the odium theohgicum had not prevented the 
contrition expressed by his brother from altogether 
effiusing from his mind the traces of his ofifence. 

** Unworthy of respect," he proceeded, " as it 
appears by some of my relations I am held," and he 
glanced at his brother, '* yet I beg permission to state, 
that our worthy parochial priest, or I should rather 
say, the Catholic Rector of this parish, is of a some- 
what different habit of thought or contemplation. I 
dined with him to-day — ehem — dined with him upon 
an excellent joint of mutton — I say, father — the 
miUtan was good — and with his proud pertinacious 
curate, whom I do not at all relish ; whether, as Ho- 
mer says — I enumerate his scurrilous satire, or his 
derogatory insinuations. His parochial pastor and 
spiritual superior is a gentleman, or as Horace says 
homo f actus ad unguem — ^which is paraphrastically — 
every inch a gentleman — or more literally a gentle- 
man to the tops of his fingers-— ehem — hem— down 
to the very nails — as it were. 

'• Well — having discussed that — obserwxtis obser* 
vandiSf quoad sacerdotem — ^having passed my eulo- 
gium upon Father Finnerty — upon my word and 
credit though, punch is prima facie drink — and fa- 
ther, that brings me to remember an omission which 
I committed in my dialogue with you this morning. 
I forgot to say, that after my dinner, in the manner I 
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expounded to you, it will be necessaTj to haye a 
tumbler of punch — for as Father Finnerty says, there 
is nothing which so effectually promotes the organs of 
digestion. Now, my introduction of ikis^ in the 
middle of my narrative, is what the hypercritics call 
a Parenthesis^ which certainly betrays no superficial 
portion of liferary perusal on my part, if you could at 
all but understand it as well as Father Finnerty, our 
worthy parochial incumbent does. As for the curate, 
should I ever come to authority in the Irish hierarchy, 
I shall be strongly disposed to discountenance him ; 
if it were only for his general superciliousness of con- 
duct. So there's another clause disposed of. 

"Well — to proceed — I say I have intelligence re- 
garding myself, that will be by no means unsavoury 
to you all. Father Finnerty and I had, about an 
hour before dinner this day, a long and tedious con- 
versation, the substance of which was my future 
celebrity in the church. He has a claim on the 
Bishop, which he stated to me will be exercised in 
my favour, although there are several candidates for 
it in this parish, not one of whom, however, is within 
forty-five degrees of being so well qualified for col- 
lege as myself. Father, is there not a jar — an am" 
phora — as that celebrated satirist, Juvenal, has it — 
an amphora — in the chimly-brace, filled with liquor 
— get it, and let us inter animosity — I'll not be long 
a member of the domestic circle with you — so, upon 
the basis of the communication I have to make, let 
us, as I said, become sextons to animosity and care. 
* Dionysius,' said Father Finnerty, addressing me, 
which shows, at all events, that I am not so unim- 
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portant as some of my friends would suppose— 
' iHonyduSy said he inter nos^'* between you and 
me, I believe I have it in my power to send up a 
candidate to Maynootb. "lis true, I never make a 
promise — nunqttam fado votum^ except in certain 
cases, or in other words, Dionysius, excepHs excipi^ 
eruUs — in which is the essence^ as it were, of a proper 
vow.' In the mean time he proceeded — * With regard 
to your prospects in the church, I can only say in the 
first place, and I say it with much truth and sincerity 
— that Pm badly off for a horse ; that, however, is, 
at 1 said, inter nos — sub sigillo. The old garran I 
have is fairly worn out — and, not that I say it, your 
fkther has as pretty a colt as there is within the 
bounds— tn^ra tenmnos parochii mei^ within the two 
ends of my parish. : verbum sat — which is, I'm sure 
you area sensible and discreet young man. Your 
tisUher, Dionysius, is a parishioner, whom I regard 
and esteem to the highest degree of comparison, and 
you will be pleased to report my eulogium to himself 
and to his dacent family — and proud may they be of 
having so brilliant a youth among them as you are — 
ehem !" 

*^ Now, you may all think that this was plain con- 
versation ; but I had read too much for that. In 
fjEiCt, it was logic — complate, convincing logic, every 
word of it. So I responded to him in what is called 
in the books, the argumentum ad crumenam ; al- 
though I question but it ought to be designated here 
the argumentum ad bestiam. Said I, ' Father Fin- 
nerty, the colt, my paternal property, which you are 
pleased to eulogize so highly, is a good one ; it was 
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designed for myself when I should come oat on die 
mission ; however I will undertake to sav, if you get 
me into Maynooth, that my father on my autluiritf 
will leiui you the colt to-morrow, and the day ot hk 
claiming it will he dependent upon the fulfilment of 
your promise, or votum,* 

*' Signatumet sigUlaium est* — said he, fbr indeed 
the hest part of the discussion was conducted in 
Latin; ' and now/ he continued, * my excellent 
Dionysius, nothing remains hut that the colt be pre- 
sented' 

'' ^ Lent,' I responded, correcting him, you 



see, even although he was the priest — * lent* said It 
' and your Reverence will be good enough to give the 
votum before one or two of my friends.' 

He looked at me sharply, not expecting to find such 
deep logic in one he conjectured to be but a tyro. 

'' * You will be a useful man in the church,' he 
added, * and you deserve to be pushed on at all events. 
In the mean time, tell your father that I'll ride up and 
breakfast with him to-morrow, and he can have a 
friend or two to talk over the compactum,* 

'' So father, there's the state of the question at 
present, the accomplishment of the condition is de- 
pendent upon yourself." 

My readers may perceive that Denis, although a 
pedant, was not a fool. It has been said that no man 
is a hero to his v(det'de'cham.hre ; but I think the 
truth of the sentiment contained in that saying is 
questionable. Denis, on the contrary, was no where 
so great a man as in his own chimney-comer^ sur- 
rounded by his family. It was there he was 
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fu^omplishedy profound ; next to that he was great 
among those ^ho, although not prejudiced in his 
favour by the bonds of affection, were too ignorant to 
discover those literary pranks which he played off, 
because he knew he could do so without detection. 
The basis, however, of his character was shrewd 
humour and good sense ; and even at the stage of 
life which we have just described, it might have been 
evident to a close observer that, when a proper 
knowledge of his own powers, joined to a further 
acquaintance with the world, would enable him to 
cast off the boyish assumption of pedantry, a man of 
a keen, ready intellect and considerable penetration 
would remain. 

Many of my readers may be inclined to exclaim, 
diat the character of Denny is not to-be found in 
real life ; but they are mistaken who think so. They 
are not to suppose that Denis O'Shaughnessy was 
the same person in his intercourse with intelligent 
men and scholars, that he appeared among the illi- 
terate peasantry, or his own relations. Far from it. 
With the former, persons like him are awkward and 
bashful, or modest and imassuming, according to the 
bent of their natural disposition. With scholars 
Denis made few pretensions to superior knowledge ; 
but on the contrary, took refuge, if he dreaded a 
scrutiny into his acquirements, in the humblest 
acknowledgment of his limited reading, and total 
unacquaintance with those very topics on which he 
was, under other circumstances, in the habit of expa- 
tiating 80 fluently. In fact, were I to detail some 
«f the scenes of his exhibitions as they were actually 
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displayed, then I have no doubt I might be charged 
with colouring too highly. 

When Denis had finished the oration from the 
chimney-comer, delivered with suitable gesticulation 
while he stood drying himself at the fire after the 
catastrophe of the swamp, a silence of some minutes 
followed. The promise of the colt made to the priest 
with such an air of authority, was a finale which the 
father did not expect, and by which he was not a 
little staggered. 

" I could like it all very well," replied the father, 
" save an' except givin* away the coult that*8 worth 
five-an'-twenty guineas, if he's worth a crona-bawn. 
To tell the blessed thruth, Dinis, if you had settled 
the business widout that, I'd be betther plused.** 

" Just exercise your contemplation upon it for a 
short period," replied Denis, and you will perceive 
that I stipulated to lend him before witnesses; and 
if Father Finnerty does not matriculate me into May- 
nooth, then do you walk down some brilliant morning 
or other, and take your baste by the head, direct 
yourself home, hold the bridle as you proceed, and 
by the time you're at the rack, you'll find the horse 
at the manger. I have now stated the legality of the 
matter, and you may act as your own subtilty of per- 
ception shall dictate. 1 have laid down the law, do you 
consider the equity." 

*' Why," said the father, " If I thought he would 
get you into" 

" Correct, quite correct : the cardinal point there 
is the if. If he does, give him the horse ; but if 
not, reclaim the quadruped without hesitation. I 
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air not to be kept back, if profundity and erudi- 
tion can substantiate a prospect. Still, father, the 
easiest way is the safest, and. the shortest the most 
expeditious." 

The embarrassing situation in which the other 
members of the family were placed, imposed upon 
them a profoimd silence, in reference to the subject 
of conversation. Yet, while Denny delivered the 
aforesaid harangue from the chimney-comer, every 
eye was fixed upon him with an expression of pride 
and admiration which escaped not his own notice. 
Their deportment towards him was affectionate and 

pectful; but none of them could so far or so 

ily violate old habits as to address him according 
to his own wishes ; they therefore avoided addressing 
him at all. 

The next morning Father Finnerty paid them his 
purposed visit, and, as he had promised, arrived in 
time for breakfast. A few of Denis's relations were 
assembled, and in their presence the arrangements 
respecting the colt and Denny's clerical prospects 
were privately concluded. So far every thing was 
right ; the time of Denny's departure for Maynooth 
was to be determined by the answer which Father 
Finnerty should receive from the bishop ; for an ex- 
amination must, of course, take place, which was to 
be conducted by the prelate, or by some other clergy- 
man appointed foi that purpose. This and the ne- 
cessary preparation usual on such occasions, were the 
only impediments in the way of his departure for 
Mavnooth, a place associated with so many dreams of 

f2 
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that lOwly ambition which the humble circumstances 
of the peasantry permit them to entertain. 

The Irish people, I need scarcely observe, are a 
poor people ; they are, also, very probably for the 
same reason, an imaginative people ; at all events, 
they are excited by occurrences which would not 
produce the same vivacity of emotion which they 
experience upon any other people in the world. This, 
after all, is but natural ; a long endurance of hunger 
will render the coarsest food delicious ; and, on the 
contrary, when the appetite is glutted with the richest 
viands, it requires a dish whose flavour is proportioQ- 
ably high and spicy to touch the jaded palate. It is 
so with our moral enjoyments. In Ireland, a veiy 
simple accession to their hopes or comforts produces 
an extraordinary elevation of mind, and so completely 
unlocks the sluices of their feelings, that every con- 
sideration is lost in the elation of the moment. At 
least it was so in Denis O'Shaughnessy's family upon 
this occasion. 

No sooner had Father Finnerty received the colt, 
and pledged himself that Denny should have the place 
in Maynooth that was then vacant, than a tumultu- 
ous expression of delight burst from his family and 
relations. Business was then thrown aside for the 
day ; the house was scoured and set in order, as if it 
were for a festival ; their best apparel was put on ; 
every eye was bright, every heart throbbed with a 
delightful impulse, whilst kindness and hilarity 
beamed from their faces. In a short time they all 
separated themselves among their neighbours to 
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communicate the agreeable tidings ; and the latter, 
vfiib an honest participation in their happiness, in- 
stantly laid aside their avocations, and flocked to 
Denis O'Shaughnessy's, that they might congratulate 
him and his friends upon what was considered the 
completion of their hopes. When the day was more 
advanced, several of Denny's brothers and sisters 
returned, and the house was nearly filled with their 
acquaintances and relations. — Ere one o'clock had 
passed they were all assembled, except old Denis, of 
whom "no person could give any intelligence. Talk, 
loud laughter, pure poteen, and good humour, all cir- 
oolated freely ; the friendly neighbour unshaved, and 
with his Sunday coat thrown hastily over his work- 
day apparel, drank to Denny's health, and wished 
that he might '' bate all Maynewth out of the face ; 
an' sure there's no doubt of that, any how — doesn't 
myself remimber him puttin' the explanations to 
Pasthorini before he was the bulk o' my fist." His 
brothers and sisters now adopted with enthusiasm 
the terms of respect which he had prescribed for 
them through his father ; he was Sirred and MiS' 
theredf and all but Reverenced^ with a glow of aflec- 
tionate triumph which they strove not to conceal. 
He was also overwhelmed with compliments of all 
hues and complexions; one reminded him of the 
victory he obtained over a hedge-schoolmaster who 
came one Sundav a distance of fifteen miles to sack 
him in English Grammar on the chapel-green ; but 
as the man was no classical scholar, '' Sure," ob 
served his neighbour, " I remember well that he 
couldn't get a word out of Misther Denis's head 
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there but Latin; so that the poor crathur, afthet 
travellin' fifteen long miles, had to go home agin, the 
show o' the world, widout undherstandin' a sintence 
of the lamin' that was put an him ; an' so here's 
wishin' you health, Misther Dinis, agra, an' no 
fear in life but you'll be the jewel at the prachin', Sir, 
plase Goodness !" 

Another reminded him of " how often he proved 
Phaidrick Murray to be an ass, and showed him how 
he couldn't make out the differ atween black an' 
white." 

" Sure, an' he did," said Phadrick, scratching his 
head, for he was one of the first at the house ; ** an' 
no wondher, wid his long-headed screwtations from 
the books. Throth, his own father was the best 
match, barrin' Father Lawdher that was broke of his 
bread, he ever met wid, till he got too many for him 
by the Latin an' Greek." 

This allusion to old Denis occasioned his absence 
to be noticed. 

" Can nobody tell where Denis More is ?" said the 
wife ; " my gracious, but it's quare he should be from 
about the place this day, any way. Brian, mavour- 
neen, did you see him goin' any where?" 

" No," said Brian, " but I see him comin' down 
there carryin' some atables in a basket." 

Brian had scarcely ended when his father entered, 
bearing beef and mutton, as aforesaid, both of which 
he deposited upon the kitchen table, with a jerk of 
generosity and pride, that seemed to say, as he looked 
significantly at Denny — and, in fact, as he did 
say afterwards — " Never spare Dinny; ate like a 
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gintleman ; make yourself as bright an* ginteel as 
you can ; you won't want for beef an* mutton !" 

Old Denis now sat down, and, after wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, took the glass of po* 
teen which the wife handed him : he held it between 
his finger and thumb for a moment, glanced around 
him upon the happy faces present, then laid it down 
again, fixed his eyes upon his son, and cast them 
once more upon the company. The affectionate 
father's heart was full ; his breast heaved, and the 
large tears rolled slowly down his cheeks. By a 
strong effort, however, he mastered his emotion ; and 
taking the glass again, he said in a broken voice : — 

" Neighbours ! — God bless yees ! — God bless yees ! 
— Dinny — Dinny — I" 

The last words he pronounced with difficulty ; and 
drinking off his glass, set it down empty upon the 
table. He then rose up, and shook his neighbours 
by the hand. — 

" I am," said he, " a happy man, no doubt of it, 
an* we're all happy ; an' it's proud any father might 
be to hear the account of his son, that I did of mine, 
as I was convoyin* Father Finnerty a piece o' the 
way home. ' Your son,' says he, when he took that 
bit of a coult out o' my hand, • will be an honour to 
you all. I tell you,* says he, * that he's nearly as good 
a scholar as myself, an' spakes Latin not far behind 
my own ; an' as for a pracher,* says he, * I can tell 
you, that he'll be hard farther nor any man I know.' 
He tould me them words wid his own two lips. An' 
furely, neighbours," said he relapsing into strong 
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feeling, '* you can't blame me for bein' both proud 
an' happy of sich a son." 

My readers, from the knowledge already given 
them of Denny's character, are probaby disposed to 
think that his learning was thrown out on this occa- 
tion in longer words and more copious quotations than 
usual. This, however, was not the case; so far 
from that, he never displayed less pedantry, nor in- 
terspersed his conversation with fewer scraps of Latin. 
In fact the proceedings of the day appeared to affect 
him vnth a tone of thought, decidedly at variance 
with the exuberance of joy experienced by the family. 
He was silent, moody, and evidently drawn by some 
secret reflection from the scene around him. He 
held a book in his hand, into which he looked from 
time to time, with the air of a man who balances 
Some contingency in his mind. At length when the 
conversation of those who were assembled became 
more loud and boisterous, he watched an opportunity 
of gliding out unpercoived; having accomplished 
this, he looked cautiously about him, and finding 
himself not observed, he turned his steps to a glen 
which lay about half a mile below his father's house. 

At the lowest skirt of this little valley^ protected 
by a few spreading hawthorns, stood a small white 
farm-house, more immediately shaded by a close row 
of elder, or boor-tree, which hung over one of the 
gables, and covered the garden gate, together with a 
neat grassy seat, that was built between the gate and 
the gable. It was impervious to sun and rain : one 
of those pretty spots which present themselves on 
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the Toad-side in the country, and strike the eye with 
a pleasing notion of comfort ; especially when, during 
a suminer shower, the cocks and hens of the little 
yard are seen by the traTcller who takes shelter under 
it, huddled up in silence, the white dust quite dry, 
whilst the heavy shower patters upon the leaves 
above, and upon the dark drenched road beside them. 

Under the shade of this sat an interesting girl, aged 
about seventeen, named Susan Connor. She was slen- 
der, and not above the middle size ; but certainly, in 
point of form and feature, such as might be called beau* 
tiful— -handsome she unquestionably was ; but be that 
as it may, with this rustic beauty the object of Denis's 
stolen visit was connected. She sat knitting under 
the shade of elder which we have described, a sweet 
picture of innocence and candour. Our hero's face, 
as he approached her, was certainly a fine study for 
any one who wished to embody the sad and the lu- 
dicrous. Desperate was the conflict between pedantry 
and- feeling which he experienced. His manner ap- 
peared more pompous and afiected than ever; yet 
WQ8 there blended with the flush of approaching 
triumph as a candidate, such woe-begone shades of 
distress flitting occasionally across his features, as 
rendered his countenance inscrutably enigmatical. 

When the usual interchange of preliminary con- 
versation had passed, Denis took his seat beside her 
on the grassy bench ; and after looking in several 
directions, and giving half a dozen hems, he thus 
accosted her : — 

** Susan, cream of my affections, I may venture to 
conjecture that the fact, or factum, of my being the 
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subject o£ tifiima clsmiosa co-day, has Bot yet reached 
your ears?" 

" Now, Denis, you are at your deep laming from 
t}.e books again* Can't you keep your reading for 
them tl^t undherstands it, an' not be spakin ao 
Englified to a simple girl like me." 

** There is logic in that same, however. Do yoil 
know, Susan, I have often thought that, provided 
always you had resaved proper instruction, you would 
have made a first-rate classical scholar." 

" So you tould me, Denis, the Sunday evening we 
exchanged the promise. But sure when you get me, 
I can larn it. Won't you tache me, Denis ?'* 

She turned her laughing eyes archly at him as she 
spoke, with a look of joy and affection : it was a 
look, indeed, that staggered for the moment every 
ecclesiastical resolution within him. He returned 
her glance, and ran over the features of her pure and 
beautiful countenance for some minutes; then, placing 
his open hand upon his eyes, he seemed buried in re- 
flection. At length he addressed her : — 

** Susan, I am thinking of that same Sunday even* 
ing on which we exchanged the hand-promise. I 
say, Susan, — dimidium animce mece — I am in the 
act of meditating upon it; and sorry am I to be 
compel — to be under the neces — to be reduced, I say 

— that is redactus in the lamed langua : in 

other words — or terms, indeed, is more elegant — ^in 
other terms then, Susan, I fear that what I just now 
alluded to, touching the fania clamosa which is cur- 
rent about me this day, will render that promise a 
rather premature one on both our parts. Some 
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bachelors in my situation might be disposed to call it 
foolish, but I entertain a reverence — a veneration for 
the feelings of the feminine sex, that inclines me to 
use the mildest and most classical language in di 
vnlging the change that has taken place in myfortunes 
since I saw you last." 

" What do you mane, Denis ?" inquired Susao, 
suddenly ceasing to knit, and fixing her eyes upon 
bmi with a glance of alarm. 

To be plain, Susy, I find that Maynooth is my 
destination. It has been arranged between my father 
and Docthor Finnerty, that I must become a labourer 
in the vineyard ; that is, that I must become a priest, 
and cultivate the grape. It's a sore revelation to 
make to an amorous maiden; but destiny will be 
triumphant : — 

Tempora xnutantur, nos et mutamur in illis." 

The poor girl suddenly laid down the work on which 
she had been engaged, her face became the colour 
of ashes, and the reply she was about to make died 
upon her lips. She again resumed her stocking, but 
almost instantly laid it down a second time, and ap- 
peared wholly unable either to believe or comprehend 
vdiat he said« 

" Denis,*' she at length asked, " did you say that 
all is to be over between us ?" 

** That was my insinuation," replied Denis. " The 
fact is, Susy, that destiny is adverse ; clean against 
our union in the bonds of matrimonial ecstasy. But, 
Susy, my charmer, I told you before that you were 
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not destitute of logic, and I hope you will bear thii 
heavy visitation as becomes a philosopher.'' 

'* Bear it Denis ! How ought I to bear it, after 
your saying and swearing, too, that neither £&ther, 
nor mother, nor priest, nor anybody else would make 
you desart me ?" 

^* But, Susan, my nightingale, perhaps you are not 
aware that there is an authorky in existence to which 
father, mother, and all must knuckle down. That is 
the church, Susan. Reflect — dtdce decus meum — 
that the power of the church is able to loose and un- 
loose, to tie and untie, to forgive and to punish, to 
raise to the highest heaven, or to sink to the pro- 
foundest Tartarus. That power, Susan, thinks proper 
to claim your unworthy and enamoured swain as one 
of the brightest Colossuses of her future glory. The 
Irish hierarchy is plased to look on me as a lumi- 
nary of almost superhuman brilliancy and corusca- 
tion : my talents she pronounces to be of the first 
magnitude ; my eloquence classical and overwhelm- 
ing, and my learning only adorned by that poor in- 
significant attribute denominated by philosophers 
unfathomabiUty ! — ^hem ! hem!" 

" Denis," replied the innocent girl, " you some- 
times speak that I can undherstand you; but you 
oftener spake in a way that I can .hardly make out 
what you say. If it's a thing that my love for you, 
or the solemn promise that passed between us, would 
stand in your light, or prevint you from higher things 
as a priest, I am willing to — to — to give you up, 
whatever I may suffer. But you know yourself, that 
you brought me on from time to time undher your 
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promise) that nothing would ever lead you to lave 
me in sorrow an' disappointment. Still, I say, 
that-"— But, Denis, is it thrue that you could lave 
me for any thing T' 

The innocent confidence in his truth expressed hy 
the simplicity of her last question, staggered the 
young candidate ; that is to say, her words, her inno- 
cence, and her affection sank deeply into his heart 

" Susan," he replied, " to tell the hlessed truth, T 
am fairly dilemma'd. My heart is in your favoiur ; 
but — ^but — ^hem — ^you don't know the prospect that 
is open to me. You don't know the sin of keeping 
back such a— a — a — galaxy as I am from the church. 
I say, you don't kuow the sin of it. ThatU the dif- 
ficulty. If it was a common case it would be no- 
thing ' but to keep back a person like me — a rata 
avis in terris — ^from the priesthood, is a sin that 
requires a great dale of interest with the Pope to have 
absolved." 

^ Heaven above forgive me !" exclaimed the art- 
less girl. *' In that case I wouldn't for the riches of 
the wide earth stand between you and Grod. But I 
didn't know that before, Denis; and if you hadtould 
me, I think, sooner than get into sich a sin I'd 
struggle to keep down my love foi you, even although 
my heart should break." 

^Poor darling," said Denis, takiug her passive 
hand in his, ^* and would it go so hard with you. 
Break your heart! Do you love me so well as that, 
Susan ?" 

. Susan's eyes turned on him for a moment, and the 
tears which his questio drew forth gave it a full and 
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a touching reply. She uttered not a word, but after 
a few deep sobs, wiped her eyes, and endeavoured to 
compose her feelings. 

Denis felt the influence of her emotions ; he re- 
mained silent for a short time, during which, however, 
ambition drew in the background all those dimly 
splendid visions that associate themselves with the 
sacerdotal functions, in a country where the people 
place no boimds to the spiritual power of their 
pastors* 

" Susan," said he, after a pause, " do you know the 
difference between a Christian and a hathen ?" 

" Between a Christian an* a hathen ? Why aren't 
hathens all sinners ?" 

" Very right. Faith, Susan, you would hav§ shone 
at the classics. You see, dilecta cordis mei^ or, cordt 
meoy for either is good grammar^ — ^you see, Susan, the 
difiference between a Christian and a hathen is this : 
— a Christian bears disappointments with fortitude— 
with what is denominated Christian fortitude; 
whereas, on the contrary, a hathen doesn't beai dis- 
appointments at all. Now, Susan, it would cut me 
to the heart to find that you would become a hathen 
on this touching and trying occasion." 

" I'll pray to God, Denis. Isn't that the way to 
act under afflictions ?" 

** Decidedly. There is no other legitimate mode 
a( quelling a heart-ache. And, Susan, when you go 
to supplication you are at liberty to mention my name 
— no, not yet ; but if I were once consecrated you 
might. However, it is better to sink this; say 
nothing about me when you pray, for, to tell you 
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tnithj-I believe you have as much influence above — 
super astra — as I have. There is one argument 
which I am anxious to press upon you. It is a very 
simple but a very respectable one after all. I am not 
all Ireland. You will find excellent good husbands* 
even in this parish. There is, as the old proverb 
says, as good fish in the say as ever were caught. Do 
you catch one of them. For me, Susan, the vine* 
yard claims me; I must, as I said, cultivate the 
grape. We must, consequently — hem ! — ^we must 
—hem ! hem ! — consequently strive to forget — ^hem ! 
—I Bay, to forget each other. It is a trial — I know 
— a desperate visitation, poor fawn, upon your feel- 
ings; but, as I said, destiny will be triumphant. 
What is decreed, is decreed — I must go to Maynooth.'' 

Snsan rose, and her eyes flashed with an indignant 
sense of the cold-blooded manner in which he advised 
her to select another husband. She was an illiterate 
girl, but the purity of her feeling supplied the deli- 
cacy which reading and a knowledge of more refined 
society would have given her» 

** Is it from your lips, Denis," she said, ** that I 
hear sich a mane and low-minded an advice ? Or 
do you think that with my weak, and I now see, 
foolish heart, settled upon you, I could turn round 
and fix my love upon the flrst that might axe me ? 
Denis, you promised before Grod to be mine, and 
mine only ; you often said and swore that you loved 
me above any human being : but I now see that you 
only intended to lead me into sin and disgrace, for 
indeed, and before God, I don't think— I don't — I 
don't — believe that you ever loved me»" 
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A burst of grief, mingled witli indignation and afflic- 
tion, followed the words she had uttered. Denis, fdt 
himself called on for a vindication, and he wai 
resolved to give it. 

** Susan," he returned, ** your imagination is erro- 
neous. By all the classical authors that ever yren 
written, you are antipodially opposed to facts. What 
harm is there, seeing that you and I can never be 
joined in wedlock — ^what harm is Uiere, I say, in 
recommending you another hush—" 

Susan would hear no more. She gathered up her 
stocking and ball of thread, placed them in her apron, 
went into her father's house, shut and bolted the door, 
and gave way to violent grief. All this occurred in 
a moment, and Denis found himself excluded* 

He did not wish, however, to part from her in anger; 
so, after having attempted to look through the key- 
hole of the door, and applied his eye in vain to the 
window, he at length spoke. 

•' Is there any body within but yourself, Susy?" 

He received no reply. 

" I say, Susy — dilecta juventuHs mete — touching 
the recommendation — now don't be crying — touching 
the recommendation of another husband, by all the 
classics that ever were mistranslated, I meant nothing 
but the purest of consolation. If I did, may I be re- 
duced to primeval and aboriginal ignorance! But 
you know yourself, that they never prospered who 
prevented a rara avis like me from entering the 
church — from labouring in the vineyard, and cuiti 
vating the grape. Don't be hathenish ; but act with 
a philosophy suitable to so dignified an occasion — 
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Farewell^ Made viriuie^ and be firm. I si^eai 
again by all the class " 

The appearance of a neighbour caused him to cut 
abort his oath. Seeing that the man approached the 
house, he drew off, and returned home, more seriously 
affected by Susan's agitation than he was willing to 
admit even to himself. 

This triumph over his affection was, in fact, only 
the conquest of one passion over another. His at- 
tachment to Susan Connor was certainly sincere, and 
ere the prospects of his entering Maynooth were un- 
expectedly brought near him, by the interference of 
Father Finnerty, his secret purpose all along had been 
to enter with her into the state of matrimony, rather 
than into the church. Ambition, however, is beyond 
■11 comparison the most powerful principle of human 
eonduct, and so Denny found it. Although his un« 
ceremonious abandonment of Susan appeared heart- 
less and cruel, yet it was not effected on his part 
without profound sorrow and remorse. The two 
principles, when they began to struggle in his heart 
for supremacy, resembled the rival destinies of Cesar 
and Mark Anthony. Love declined in the presence 
uf ambition ; and this, in proportion as all the cir- 
cumstances calculated to work upon the strong ima- 
gination of a young man naturally fond of power, 
began to assume an appearance of reality. To be in 
the course of a few years a bond, fide priest; to possess 
unlimited sway over the fears and principles of the 
people; to be endowed with spiritual gifts to he 
knew not what extent ; and to enjoy himself as he 
had an opportunity of seeing Father Fhinerty and 
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his curate do, in the full swing of convivial pleasure, 
upon the ample hospitality of those who, in addition 
to this^ were ready to kiss the latchet of his shoes-' 
were, it must be admitted, no inconsiderable motives 
in influencing the conduct of a person reared in tn 
humble condition of life. The claims of poor SosaOi 
her modesty, her attachment, and her beauty — ^were 
all insufficient to prevail against such a host of op- 
posing motives ; and the consequence, though bitter, 
and subversive of her happiness, was a final deter- 
mination on the part of Denny, to acquaint her, with 
a kind of ex-officio formality, that all intercourse 
upon the subject of their mutual at^hment must 
cease between them. Notwithstanding his boasted 
knowledge, however, he was ignorant of sentimrat, 
and accordingly confined himself, as I have inthnatedi 
to a double species of argument ; that is to say, first, 
the danger and sin of opposing the wishes of the 
church which had claimed him, as he said, to labour 
in the vineyard; and secondly the undoubted fac^ 
that there were plenty of good husbands besides 
himself in the world, from some one of which, he 
informed her, he had no doubt, she could be accom- 
modated. 

In the mean time, her image, meek, and fair, and 
uncomplaining, would from time to time glide inic 
his imagination ; and the melody of her voice send 
its music once, more to his vacillating heart. He 
usually paused then, and almost considered himself 
under the influence of a dream ; but ambition, with 
its train of shadowy honours, would immediately pre- 
sent itself, and Susan was again forgotten. 
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When he rejoined the company, to whom he had 
given the slip, he found them all gone, except about 
six or eight whom his father had compelled to stop 
for dinner. His mind was now much lighter than it 
had been before his interview with Susan, nor weri> 
his spirits at all depressed by perceiving that a new 
knife and fork lay glittering upon the dresser for his 
own particular use. 

•* Why, thin, where have you been all this time," 
said the father, " an' we wantin* to know whether 
you'd like the mutton to be boiled or roasted ?" 

^* I was soliloquizing in the glen below," replied 
Denny, once more resuming his pedantry, '' medi- 
tating upon the transparency of all human events ; 
but as for the beef and mutton, I advise you to boil 
the beef, and roast the mutton, or vice versdy to boil 
the mutton, and roast the beef. But I persave my 
mother has anticipated me, and boiled them both 
with that flitch of bacon that's playing the vagrant in 
the big pot there. Tria juncta in uno^ as Horace 
says in the Epodes, when expatiating upon the Roman 
EinperoTB — ehem !" 

•* Misther Denis," said one of those present, 
•* maybe you'd tell us upon the watch, what the hour 
is. If you plase. Sir ; myself never can know right at 
all, except by the shadow of the sun from the corner 
of our own gavel." 

** Why," replied Denis, pulling it out with much 
pomp of manner, ^ it's just half-past two to a quarter 
of a minute, and a few seconds." 

•• Why thin what a quare thing entirely a watch 

g2 
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is,'' the other continued; " now what makes you 
hould it to your ear, Misther Denis, if you plase ?" 

** The efficient cause of that, Larry» is, that the 
drum of the ear, you persave — the drum of the ear- 
is enabled to catch tlie intonations produced by the 
machinery of its internal operations — otherwise the 
fact of applying it to the ear would be unnecessary- 
altogether unnecessary." 

" Dear me ! see what it is to have the knowledge, 
any way ! But isn't it quare how it moves of itself 
like a livin' crathur ? How is that, Misther Denis?" 

" Why, Larry — ehem— ryou see the motions (rf it 
are — that is — the works or operations, are all conti- 
nually going ; and sure it is from that explanation 
that we say a watch goes well. That's more than you 
ever knew before, Larry." 

'' Indeed it surely is, Sir, an' is much oblaged to 
you, Misther Denis ; sure if I ever come to wear 
a watch in my fob, I'll know something about it, 
any how." 

For the remainder of that day Denis was as learned 
and consequential as ever ; his friends, when their 
hearts were opened by his father's hospitality, all pro- 
mised him substantial aid in money, and in presents 
of such articles as they supposed might be serviceable 
to him in Maynooth. Denny received their proffers 
of support with suitable dignity and gratitude. A 
scene of bustle and preparation now commenced 
among them, nor was Denny himself the least en- 
gaged ; for it somehow happened, that notwithstand- 
ing his profound erudition, he felt it necessary to 
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read night and day in order to pass with more Sclat 
the examination which he had to stand hefore the 
bishop ere his appointment to Maynooth. This 
ordeal was to occur upon a day fixed for the purpose, 
in the ensuing month ; and indeed Denis occupied 
•8 much of the intervening period in study as his 
enrcomstances would permit. His situation was, at 
this crisis, certainly peculiar. Every person related 
to him in the slightest degree, contrived to revive 
their relationship ; his former school-fellows on hear- 
ing that he was actually destined to be of the church, 
renewed their acquaintance with him, and those who 
had been servants to his father, took the liberty of 
speaking to him upon the strength of that fact. No 
child, to the remotest shade of affinity, was bom, for 
which he did not stand godr father ; nieces and ne- 
phews thickened about him, all with remarkable 
talents, and many of them, particularly of the nieces, 
said to be exceedingly genteel — ^very thrifty for their 
^^es, and likely to make excellent housekeepers. A 
•strong likeness to himself was also pointed out in the 
features of his nephews, one of whom had his born 
nose--— another his eyes — and a third again had his 
bra^e high flown way with him. In short he began 
to feel some of the inconveniences of greatness; and 
Vke it, to be surrounded by cringing servility and 
meanness. When he went to chapel he was beset, 
and followed from place to place, by a retinue of 
friends who were all anxious to secure to themselves 
the most conspicuous marks of his notice. It was 
the same thing in fair or market; they contended 
with each other who should do him moat honour 
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or afford to him and his father's immediate family^ 
the most costly treat, accompanied by the grossest 
expressions of flattery. Every male infant born 
among them was called Dionysius ; and every fe- 
male one Susan, after his favourite sister. All this, 
to a lad like Denis, already remarkable for his vanity, 
was very trying ; or rather it absolutely turned his 
brain, and made him probably as finished a specimen 
of pride, self-conceit, and domineering arrogance^ 
nungled with a kind of lurking humorous contempt 
for his cringing relations, as could be displayed in 
the person of some shallow but knavish prime mi- 
nister, surrounded by his selfish sycophants, whom 
he encourages and despises. 

At home he was idolized — overwhelmed with re- 
spect and deference. The slightest intimation of his 
wish was a command to them ; the beef| and fowl, 
and mutton, were at hand in all the variety of cidi- 
nary skill and not a soul in the house durst lay a 
hand upon his knife and fork but himself. In the 
morning, when the family were to be seen around 
the kitchen table at their plain but substantial break- 
fast, Denis was lording it in solitary greatness, over 
an excellent breakfast of tea and eggs in another room. 

It was now, too, that the king's English, as well 
as the mutton, was carved and hacked to some pur- 
pose; epithets prodigiously long and foreign to the 
purpose were pressed into his conversation, for no 
other reason than because those to whom he spoke 
could not understand them ; but the principal por- 
tion of his time was devoted to study. The bishop 
he had heard was a sound scholar, and exceedingly 
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tCTupulouB in recommending any to Maynooth, ex- 
cept such as were well versed in the preparatory 
course. Independently of this, he was anxious, he 
said, to distinguish himself in his examination, and, 
if poanhle, to sustain as high a character with the 
bishop and his fellow-students, as he did among the 
peafantry of his own neighbourhood. 

At length the day approached. The bishop's re- 
sidence was not distant more than a few hours' ride, 
and he would have sufficient time to arrive there, 
pats his examination, and return in time for dinner. 
Qd the eve of hia departure, old Denis invited Father 
Finnerty, his curate, and about a dozen relations and 
fiiends, to dine with him the next day; when — 
Denis having surmounted the last obstacle to" the ac- 
Qomplishment of his hopes — their hearts could open 
without a single reflection to check the exuberance of 
their pride, hospitality, and happiness. 

I have often said to my friends, and I now repeat 
it in print, that after all, there is no people bound up 
so strongly to each other by the ties of domestic life, 
as the Irish. On the night which preceded this 
joyous and important day, a spirit of silent but tender 
affection dwelt in every heart of the O'Shaughnessys. 
The great point of interest was the son. He himself 
was serious, and evidently laboured under that strong 
anxiety so natural to a youth in his circumstances. 
A Roman Catholic bishop, too, is a personage looked 
upon by the people with a kind of feeling that em- 
bodies in it awe> reverence, and fear. Though, in this 
country, an humble man possessing neither the rank 
in society, outward splendour, nor the gorgeous pro« 
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fusion of wealth and pomp which characterise a pre* 
late of the Established Church ; yet it is unquestion* 
able that the gloon\y dread, and sense of forniidable 
power with which they impress the minds of the 
submissive peasantry, immeasurably surpass thp 
more legitimate influence which any Protestant dig- 
nitary could exercise over those who stand, with 
respect to him, in a more rational and independent 
position. 

It was not surprising that Denis, who practised 
upon ignorant people that petty despotism for which 
he was so remarkable, should now, on coming in 
contact with great spiritual authority, adopt iiis own 
principles, and relapse from the proud pedant into 
the cowardly slave. True it is, that he presented a 
most melancholy specimen of independence in a 
crisis where moral courage was so necessary ; but his 
dread of the coming day was judiciously locked up in 
his own bosom. His silence and apprehension were 
imputed to the workings of a mind learnedly en- 
gaged in arranging the vast stores of knowledge with 
which it was so abundantly stocked ; his moody pic- 
ture of the bishop's brow ; his reflection that he was 
going before so sacred a person, as a candidate for 
the church, with his heart yet redolent of earthly af- 
fection for Susan Connor ; his apprehension that the 
bishop's spiritual scent might sagaciously smell it out, 
were all put down by the family to the credit of un- 
common learning, which, as his mother observed 
truly, " often makes men do quare things." His 
embarrassments, however, in as much as they were 
ascribed by them to wrong causes, endeared him 
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mdre to their hearts than «yer. Because he spoke 
little, neither the usual noise nor bustle of a large 
family disturbed the silence of the house : every 
word was uttered that evening in a low tone, at once 
expressive of tenderness and respect. The family 
supper was tea, in compliment to Denis ; and they 
all partook of it with him. Nothing humbles the 
mind, and gives the natural feelings their full play, 
so well as a struggle in life, or the appearance of its 
approach. 

•* Denis," said the father, " the time will oome when 
we wonH have you at all among us ; but, thank good* 
ness, you'll be in a betther place." 

Denis heard him not^ and consequently made no 
reply. 

*• They say Ma3rnewth's a tryin' place, too," he 
continued, ** an I'd be sorry to see him pulled down 
to an atomy, like some of the scarecrows that come 
out of it. I hope you'll bear it betther." 

^ Do you speak to me ?" said Denis, awaking out 
oitL reverie. 

" I do, Sir," replied the father ; and as he uttered 
the words the son perceived that his eyes were fixed 
upon him with an expression of affectionate sorrow 
and pride. 

The youth was then in a serious mood, free from 
the dominion of that learned mania under which he 
had so frequently signalized himself : the sorrow of 
his father, and a consciousness of the deep affection 
and unceasing kindness which he had ever expe- 
rienced from him, joined to a recollection of their 
former friendly disputes and companionship, touched 
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Denny to the quick. , But the humility with which 
he applied to him the epithet Sir, touched him most. 
What ! thought he — ought my affectionate father to 
be thrown to such a distance from a son, who owes 
every thing to his love and goodness ! The thought 
of his stooping so humbly before him, smote the bo/s 
heart, and the tears glistened in his eyes. 

" Father," said he, " you have l)een kind and 
good to me, beyond my deserts^ sittely then I 
cannot bear to hear you address me in that manner, 
as if we were both strangers. Nor while I am with 
you, shall any of you so address me. Remember that 
1 am still your son." 

The natural affection displayed in this speech soon 
melted the whole family into tears — not exceptiug 
Denis himself, who felt that grief which we experi- 
ence when about to be separated for the first time 
from those we love. 

" Come over, avoumeen," said his mother, drying 
her eyes with the comer of her check apron ; ** come 
over, acushla machree, an' sit beside mc; sure al- 
though we're sorry for you, Denis, it's proud our 
hearts are out of you, an' good right we have, a suilish ! 
Come over, an' let me be near you as long as I can, 
any way." 

Denis placed himself beside her, and the proud 
mother drew his head over upon her bosom, and be? 
dewed his face with a gush of tears. 

** They say," she observed, " that it's sinful to shed 
tears when there's no occasion for grief; but I hope it's 
no sin to cry when one's heart is full of somethin' that 
brings them to one's eyes, whether they will or not. 
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^ M^ve," eaid the father, '^ /'// miss him more nor 
any of you : but sure he'll often send letters to us 
from Mayuewth, to tell us how he's gettin' on ; an' 
we'll be proud enough, never fear." 

'^ You'll miss me, Denis," said his favourite sister, 
who was also called Susan; *' for you'll find no onq 
in Maynewth that will keep your linen so white as I 
did: but never fear, I'll be always knittin' you 
stockins; an' every year I'll make you half a dozen 
shirts, an' you'll think them more natural nor other 
shirts, when you know they came from your own home 
— from them that you love ! Won't you, Denis ?" 

•* I will, Susy, and I will love the shirts for the 
sake of the hands that made them." 
• " And I wonH allow Susy Connor to help toe 
as she used to do : they'll be all Alley's sewin' and 
mine.** 

" The poor colleen — listen to her!" exclaimed 
the affectionate father : " indeed you will, Susy ; 
ay, and hem his cravats, that we'll send him ready, 
madb an' all." 

** Yes," replied Denis, " but as to Susy Connor- 
hem — ^why, upon considera — ^he — hem — upon se- 
cond thoughts, I don't see why you should prevent her 
from helping you ; she's a neighbour's daughter, and 
a well-wisher, of whose piosperity in life I'd always 
wish to hear." 

** The poor girl's very bad in her health, for the 
last three weeks," observed his other sister, Alley : 
** sVe has lost her appetite, an' is cast down entirely 
in her spirits. You ought to go an' see her, Denis, 
before you set out for the college, if it was only on her 
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dacent father's account. When I was tcllin' her 
yisterday that you wot to get the hishop's letter for 
Maynewth to-morrow, she was in so poor a state of 
health that she nearly fainted. I had to give her a 
drink of wather, and sprinkle her face with it. Well, 
she's a purty crathur an' a good girl, an' was always 
that, dear knows !" 

** Denis achree," said his mother, somewhat 
alarmed, '* are you any way unwell? Why your 
heart's batin' like a new catched chicken ! Are you 
sick, acushla ; or are you used to this ?" 

" It won't signify," replied Denis, gently raising 
himself from his mother's arms, *^ I will sit up mo- 
ther ; it's but a sudden stroke or two of tremor cordis^ 
produced probably by having my mind too much upon 
one object." 

" I think," said his father, " he will be the betther 
of a little drop of the poteen made into punch, an' for 
that matter we can all take a sup of it ; as there's no 
one here but ourselves, we will have it snug an' 
comfortable." 

Nothing resembles an April day more than the 
general disposition of the Irish people. When old 
Denis's proposal for the punch was made, the gloom 
which hung over the family — originating, as it did, 
more in joy than in sorrow — soon began to disappear. 
Their countenances gradually brightened, by and by 
mirth stole out, and ere the punch had accomplished 
its first round, laughter, and jest, and good-humour 
—each, in consequence of the occasion, more buoyant 
and vivacious than usual, were in full play. Denis 
himself, when animated by the unexcised liouor. 
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threw off his dejectiot, and ere the night was half 
spent, found himself in the highest r^on of pedantry. 

" I would not," said he," turn my hack upon any 
other candidate in the province, in point of prepara- 
tory excellence and ardency of imi^ination. I say, 
sitting here heside you, my worthy and logical father, 
I would not retr(^rade from any candidate for the ho* 
nours of the Catholic Church in the province — in the 
kingdom — ^in Europe ; and it is not improbahle hut 
I might progradiate another step, and say Christen- 
dom at large. And now what's a candidate ? Father, 
you have some apprehension in you, and are a pass- 
able second-hand controversialist — what's a candidate? 
Will you tell me ?" 

" I give it up, Denis ; but you'll tell us." 

" Yes, I will tell you. Candidate signifies a man 
dressed in fustian ; it comes from candiduSy which 
is partly Greek, partly Latin, and partly Hebrew. It 
was the learned designation for Irish linen, too, which 
in the time of the Romans was in great request at 
Rome ; but it was changed to signify fustian, because 
it was found that every thing a man promised on be- 
coming a candidate for any office, turned out to be 
only fustian when he got it." 

" Denis, avoumeen," said his mother, " the great- 
est comfort myelf has is to be thinkin' that when 
you're a priest, you can be sayin' masses for my poor 
sinful sowl." 

** Yes, there is undoubtedly comfort in that re- 
flection ; and depend upon it, my dear mother, that 
I'U be sure to clinch your masses in the surest 
mode. I'll not fly over them like Camilla across a 
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field of potato oats, without discommoding a single 
walk, as too many of my worthy brethren— I mane 
as too many of those whose worthy brother I will 
soon be — do in this present year of grace. Pm no 
fool at the Latin, but, as Vm an unworthy candi- 
date for Maynooth, I cannot even understand every 
fifteenth word they say when reading mass, ind^ 
pendently of the utter scorn with which they treat 
those two scholastic old worthies, called S3nitax and 
Prosody." 

" Denis," said the father, " nothing would give 
me greater delight than to be present at your iirst 
mass, an' your first sarmon ; and next to that would 
I like to be stumpin' about wid a dacent 8ta£f in my 
hand, mkybe wid a bit of silver on the head of it, 
takin' care of your place when you'd have a parish," 

" At all events, if you're not with me, father, 1*11 
keep you comfortable wherever you'll be, whether in 
this world or the other ; for, plase Goodness 1 '11 have 
some influence in both. — ^When I get a parish, how- 
ever, it is not improbable that I may have occasion 
to see company; the neighbouring gentlemen will 
be apt to relish my society, particularly those who 
are addicted to conviviality ; and our object will be 
to render ourselves as populous as possible; now, 
whether in that case it would be compatible — ^but 
never fear, father, whilst I have the means, you or one 
of the family shall never want." 

•* Will you let the people be far behind in their 
dues, Denis?" inquired Brian. 

•* No, no — leave that point to my management. 
Depend upon it^ I'll have them like mice before me — 
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ready to run into the first augur-hole they meet. 
I'll collect lots of oats, and get as much yam every 
year as would clothe three regiments of militia, or 
for that matther, of dragoons. I'll appoint my Sta* 
tions, too, in the snuggest farmers' houses in the 
parish, just as Father Finuerty, our worthy paro- 
chial priest, ingeniously contrives to do. Aiid, to 
revert secondarily to the collection of the oats, I'll 
talk liberally to the Protestant Boddaghs ; give the 
Presbyterians a learned homily upon civil and reli- 
gious freedom ; make hard hits with them at that In 
cuBvs, the Established Church ; and, never fear, but 
I shah fill bag lifter bag with good com from many of 
both creeds.** 

** That," said Brian, •* will be givin* them the bag 
to hould in araest." 

" No, Brian, but it will be makin' them fill the bag 
when I hold it, which will be better still." 

** But,'* said Susan, " who'll keep house for you ? 
You know that a priest can't live widout a house- 
keeper." 

" That, Susy," replied Denis, •* is, and ^11 be the 
most difficult point on which to accomplish any thing 
like a satisfactory determination. I have nieces 
enough, however. There's Peter Finnegan's eldest 
daughter, Mary, and Hugh Tracy's Ailsey -*- (to 
whom he added about a dozen and a half m6re) 
— together with several yet to be endowed with 
existence, all of whom will be brisk candidates for 
the situation.'* 

" I don't think," replied Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, 

that you'll ever get any one who'd be more com* 
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fortable about you nor your own ould mother. Wha^ 
do you think of takin' myself, Denis ?" 

** Ay, but consider the accomplishments in the 
culinary art— in re vel in arte culinaria — ^which will 
be necessary for my housekeeper to know. How 
would you, for instance, dress a dinner for the Bishop 
if he happened to pay me a visit, as you may be cer 
tain he will ? How would you make pies and pud- 
dings, and disport your fancy through all the varieties 
of roast and boil ? How would you dress a fowl tha* 
it would stand upon a dish as if it was going to dance 
a hornpipe ? How would you amalgamate the differ- 
ent genera of wine with boiling fluid and crystallized 
saccharine matter ? How would you dispose of the 
various dishes upon the table according to high life 
and mathematics? Wouldn't you be too old to 
bathe my feet when I'd be unwell? Wouldn't you 
be too old to bring me my whey in the morning as 
soon as I'd awake, perhaps with a severe head-ache, 
after the plenary indulgence of a clerical compotation? 
Wouldn't you be too old to sit up till the middle 
of the nocturnal hour, awaiting my arrival home? 
Wouldn't you be " 

" Hut, tut, that's enough, Denny, I'd never do at 
all. No, no, but I'll sit a clane dacent ould woman 
in the corner upon a chair that you'll ge^ made for 
me ! There I'll be wid my pipe and tobacco, smokin' 
at my ase, chattin' to the sarvints, and sometimes 
discoorsin* the neighbours that'll come to inquire for 
you, when they'll be sittin' in the kitchen waitin' till 
you get through your office. Jist let me have that, 
Dinny achora, and I'll be as happy as the day's long." 
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* And I on the other side,'* said his father, natu- 
rally enough struck with the happy simplicity of the 
picture which his wife drew, " on the othei side, 
Mave, a snug, dacent ould man, chattm' to you across 
the fire, proud to see the hishop an' the giutlemen 
ahout him. An' I wouldn't ax to be taken into the 
parlour at all, except, maybe, when tliere would be 
nobody there but yourself, Denis ; an' that your mo- 
ther an' I would go into the parlour to get a glass of 
punch, or if it could be spared, a little taste of wine 
for novelty." 

** And so you shall both of you — ^you, father, at one 
Bide of the hob, and my mother here at the other, the 
kin^ and queen of my culinarian dominions. But 
practise taciturnity a little — I'm visited by the muse, 
and must indulge in a strain of vocal melody — hem — 
'tis a few lines of my own composure, the offspring 
of a moment of inspiration by the nine female 
Heliconians ; but before I incipiate, here's to my own 
celebrity to-morrow, and afterwards all your healths T 

He then proceeded to sing in his best style a song 
composed, as he said, by himself, but which, as the 
composition was rather an eccentric one, we decline 
giving. 

♦* Denis," said his brothei; ** you'll have great 
sport at the Stations.'' 

** Yes, Brian, most inimitable specimen of frater- 
nity, I do look into the futurity of a station with 
great complacency. Hem — in the morning I rise up 
in imagination, and after reading part of my office, I 
and my curate — ego et coadjutor metis — or if I get 
a large parish, perhaps I and my two curatea — e^ €i 

n 
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coadjuiores met — order our horses, and of a HipyB. eilm 
gammer morning we mount them as gracofvllj ¥ 
three throopers. The sun is up, and of coo99e> the 
moon is down, and the glitter of the light, the apaili- 
ling of the dew, the canticles of the hirds, and the 
melodious cawing of the crows in Squire Grimshaw's 

rookery " 

" Why, Denis, is it this parish y(Mi*ll have ?" 
*' Silence, silence, till I compkte my rural ideas^ 
in some gentleman's rookery at all events ; the thrush 
here, the hlackbird there, the com-craik chanting its 
varied note in another place, and so on. In the mean 
time, we reverend sentimentalists advance, gazing 
with odoriferous admiration upon the prospect about 
us, a^d expatiating in the purest of Latin upon thf 
beauties of unsophisticated nature. When we meet 
the peasants going out to their work, they put their 
hands to their hats for us ; but as E am blown to be 
the parochial priest, it is to me the salutaticm is di« 
rected, which I return with the air of a man who 
thinks nothing of such things ; but, on the contcary, 
knows them to be his due. The poor creatures of 
curates, you must know, don't presume to speak ol 
themselves, but simply answer whenever I conde- 
scend to propose conversation, for I'll keep them 
down, never fear. In this edifying style we proceed 
— I a few steps in advance, and they at a respectful 
distance behind me, the heads of their horses just to 
my saddle skirts — my clerical boots as brilliant as 
the countenance of Phebus, when decked with rosy 
smiles, theirs n^ore subordinately polished, for there 
should be gradations in all things, and humility is the 
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(kmt of virtues in a Christian curate. My bunch of 
goold sales stands out proudly from my anterior ro- 
tundity for by this time, plase Gk)d, I'll be getting 
froHesome and corpulent ; they with only a poor bit 
of ribbon, and a single two-penny kay, stained with 
Tcrdigrace* In the mean time, we come within sight 
of the wealthy former's house, wherein we are to 
hold &e. edifyii^ solemnity of a station. There is a 
joyful appearance of study and bustle about the pre- 
mises; the peasantry are flocking towards it, dressed 
in their beat clothes ; the proprietors of the mansion 
itself are running out to try if we are in appearance, 
and the very smoke disports itself hilariously in the 
9ir, and bounds up as if it was striving to catch the 
first glimpse of the clargy. When we approach, the 
good msji^ptUer-familias — comes out to meet us, 
and the good woman — mater-familias — comes curt- 
seying f^om the door to give us the kead rmlliafailthd. 
No sooner do we persaye ourselves noticed, than out 
comes the Breviary, and in a moment we are at 
our morning devotions. I being the rector, am par- 
ticularly grave and dignified. I do not speak much, 
but am rather sharp, and order the curates, whom I 
treat however with great respect before the people, 
instantly to iQrprk. This impresses those who are 
present with awe and reverence for us all, especially 
fi» Father O'Shaughnessy himself— (th&t^s me.) — 
I then take a short turn or two across the floor, si- 
lently perusing my office, ^after which I lay it aside 
and relax into a little conversation with the people of 
the house, to show that I can conciliate by love as 
readily as I can impress, them witb/ear ; for, you see, 

H 2 
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diidde et impera is as aptly applied to the passions 
as to maxims of state policy ^-ehem. I then go to 
my tribunal, and first hear the man and woman and 
family of the house, and afther them the other peni- 
tents according as they can come to me. 

•• Thus we go on absolving in great style, till it is 
time for the matutinal meal — vulgarly called breaiC 
fast; when the whiskey, eggs, toast, and tea as 
strong as Hercules, with ham, fowl, beef-steaks, or 
mutton-chops, all pour in upon us in the full tide of 
hospitality. Helter-skelter, cut and thrust, right and 
left, we work away, till the appetite reposes itself 
upon the cushion of repletion : and off we go once 
more, full and warm, to the delicate employment of 
adjudicating upon sin and transgression, until din- 
ner comes, when, having despatched as many cu 
possible — for the quicker we get through them the 
better — we set about despatching what is always 
worth a ship-load of such riflf-raff — videlicet, a good 
and extensive dinner. Oh, ye pagan gods of eating 

and drinking, Bacchus and let me see who the 

presiding deity of good feeding was in the Olympian 
synod — as I'm an unworthy candidate I forget that 
topic of learning ; but no matter, non constat. Oh, 
ye pagan professors of ating and drinking, Bacchus, 
Epicurus, and St. Heliogabalus, Anthony of Padua, 
and Paul the Hermit, who poached for his own veni- 
son, St. Tuck, and St. Tak'em, St. Drinkem, and 
St. Eatem, with all ye other reverend worthies, who 
bore the blushing honours of the table thick upon your 
noses, come and inspire your unworthy candidate, 
while he essays to chant the praises of a station dinner ! 
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'* Then, then, does the priest appropriate to him»' 
self his due share of enjoyment. Then does he, 
like EHsSy throw his garment of inspiration upon his 
coadjutors. Then is the goose cut up, and the farm - 
er's distilled Latin is found to be purer and more 
edifying than the distillation of Maynooth. 

* Brink deep, or taste not the Pierian springi 
A little learning is a dangerous thing.' 

And so it is, as far as this inspiring language is con- 
eemed. A station dinner is the very pinnacle of a 
priest's happiness. There is the fun and frolic ; then 
does the lemon-juice of mirth and humour come out of 
their reverences, like secret writing, as soon as they get 
properly warm. The song and the joke, the laugh 
and the leer, the shaking of hands, the making of 
matches, and the projection of weddings, the nipping 
on the ribs, and the pressing of the toes, the poking 
and the joking — och, I must conclude, or my brisk 
fancy will dissolve in the deluding vision ! Here's to 
my celebrity to-morrow, and may the Bishop catch a 
Tarthar in your son, my excellent and logical father ! 
-^a« I tell you among ourselves he will do, Mark 
in^ I say it, but it's inter nos, it won't go further; 
but should he trouble me with profundity, I'll make 
a ludibrium of him." 

^ But you forget the weddings and christenings, 
Denis; you'll have great sport at them too." 

" I can't remember three things at a time, Brian: 
but you are mistaken, however, I had them snug in 
an« comer of my cranium. The weddings and the 
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chrietenings ! do you think I'll have nothing to do in 
them, you stulhis you?'' 

*^ But, Denis, is there any hann in the priests* 
enjoying themselves, and they so holy as we know 
they are ?" inquired his mother. 

''Not the least in life; considering what severe 
fasting, and great praying they have; besides it's 
necessary for them to take something to put the sins 
of the people out of their heads, and that^s one rea- 
son why they are often jolly at Stations." 

*' My goodness, what light Denis can throw upon 
any thing!" 

'' Not without deep study, mother; but let ns have 
another portion of punch each, afther which I'll read 
a Latin De Profundis^ and we'll go to bed. I must 
be up early to-morrow ; and, Brian, you'll please to 
have the black mare saddled and my spur brightened 
as jinteely as you can, for I must go in as much state 
and grandeur as possible." Accordingly, in due 
time, after hearing the De Profwndis^ which Denis 
read in as sonorous a tone, and as pompous a man- 
ner, as he could assume, they went to bed for the 
night, to dream of future dignities for their relative. 

When Denis appeared the next morning, it was 
evident that the spirit of prophecy in which he had 
contemplated the enjoyments annexed to his ideal 
station on the preceding night, had departed from 
him. He was pale and anxious, as in the early part 
of the previous evening. At breakfast, his very ap- 
petite treacherously abandoned him, despite the but- 
tered toast and eggs which his mother forced upon 
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him with such tender assiduity, in otdtr^ nhe sai^, to 
make hmi stout against the Bishop. Jlcr solicit)!^ 
tioitay howeyer^ were vain ; after attempting to eat 
to no purpose, he arose and hegan to prepare hixh^- 
aelf for his jotimey. This, indeed, was a work of 
oonaiderable isiportance, for, as they had no lookihg- 
glass, he was obliged to dress himself oVer a tub of 
water, in which, since truth must be told, he saw a 
very cowardly visage. In due time, however, he was 
ready to proceed upon his journey, apparelled in a 
new tuit of black that sat stiffly and awkwardly upon 
hini, crompled in a manner that enabled any person 
at a gl^o6, to perceive that it was worn for the 
fint time. 

When he was setting out, his father approached 
him vdth a small jug of holy water in his hand, 
" Denis," (Mud he, ** I think you won't be the worse 
of a sprinkle of this ;" and he accordingly was about 
to shake it with a little brush over his person, when 
Denis arrested his hand. 

•* Easy, fttther," he replied, ** you don't remember 
that my new clothes are on. I'll just take a little 
ynth my fingers, for you know one drop is as good as 
a thouMUid." 

« I know that," said the father, " but on the other 
hand you know it's not lucky to refuse it." 

•• I did'nt refuse it," rejoined Denis, " I surely 
took a quaMum svffi of it with my own hand." 

** It was very near a refusal," said the father, in a 
disappomted and somewhat sorrowful tone i ** but it 
can't be helped now. I'm only sorry you put it and 
quaniufn suff. in connexion at all. Quantum suffi 
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it what Father Finnerty says, when he will take no 
more punch ^ and it doesn't argue respect in you to 
make as little of a jug of holy wather as he does of a 
jug of punch." 

" I'm sorry for it too," replied Denis, who was 
every whit as superstitious as hb fieither ; ^* and to 
atone for my error, I desire you will sprinkle me all 
over with it — clothes and all." 

The father complied with this, and Denis was set- 
ting out, when his mother exclaimed, '^ Blessed he 
them above us, Denis More! Look at the boy's 
legs ! There's luck ! Why one of his stockins has 
the wrong side out, and it's upon the right leg too! 
Well, this will be a fortunate day for you, Denis, any 
way; the same thing never happened myself, but 
something goOd followed it." 

This produced a slight conflict between Denises per- 
sonal vanity and superstition ; but on this occasion su- 
perstition prevailed : he even felt his spirits considerably 
elevated by the incident, mounted the mare, and after 
jerking himself once t)r twice in the saddle, to be 
certain that all was right, he touched her with the 
spur, and set out to be examined by the Bishop, 
exclaiming as he went, " Let his lordship take care 
that I don't make a ludibrium of hiin." 

The family at that moment all came to the door, 
where they stood looking after, and admiring him, 
until he turned a comer of the road and left their 
sighU 

Many were the speculations entered into during 
his absence, as to the fact, whether or not he would 
put down the bishop in the course of the examination; 
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Some of them holding that he could do so if he 
wished; hut others of them denying that it was 
possible for him, inasmuch as he had never received 
holy orders. . 

The day past, but not in the usual way, in Denis 
More O'Shaughnessy's. The females of the family 
were busily engaged in preparing for the dinner, to 
which Father Finnerty, his curate, and several of 
their nearest and wealthiest friends had been invited ; 
and the men in clearing out the stables and other 
offices for the horses of the guests. Pride and satis- 
hciixm were visible on every face, and that disposition 
to cordiality and to the oblivion of every thing unplea- 
sant to the mind, marked, in a prominent manner, 
their conduct and conversation. Old Denis went, 
and voluntarily spoke to a neighbour, ¥rith whom he 
had not exchanged a word, except in anger, for some 
time. He found him at work in the field, and ad-> 
yancing with open hand and heart, he begged his 
pardon for any offence he might have given him. 

" My son," said lie, " is goin' to Maynooth ; and 
as he is a boy that wo have a good right to be proud 
of, and as our friends are comin' to ate their dinner 
wid us to day, and as — as my heart is too full to bear 
ill will against any livin' sowl, let alone a man that I 
-know to be sound at the heart, in spite of all that has 
come between us — I say, Darby, I forgive you, and 
I expect pardon for my share of the offence. There's 
the hand ol an honest man — ^let us be as neighbourr 
ought to be, and not divided into parties and factions 
against one another, as we have been too long. Take 
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your dinner wid us to-day, and let us hear no moit 
aboui^ill will and uukindness." 

*^ Denis," said his friend, '' it ill hecomes you to 
spake first. 'Tia I that ought to do that, and to ao 
it long ago too ; hut you see, somehow, so long as it 
was to he decided hy hlows hetween the fiunilies, 
I'd never give in. Not hut that / might do so, hul 
my sons, Denis, wouldn't hear of it.. Throth I'm 
glad of this, and so will they too ; for only fw the 
honour and glory of houldin' out, we might he all 
friends through other long ago. And I'll tell you 
what, we couldn't do hetter, the two factions of us, 
nor join and thrash them Haigneys that always put 
hetween us." 

*' No, Darhy, I tell you, I hear no ill will, no bad 
thoughts agin any horn Christian this day, and I 
won't hear of that. Come to us about five o'clock : 
we're to have Father Finnerty, and Father Farrell, 
his curate : all friends, man, all fHends ; and Denny, 
God guard him this day, will be home, afther passin' 
the Bishop, about four o'clock." 

" I always thought that gorsoon would come to 
Bomethin'. Why it was wondherfiil how he used to 
discoorse upon the chapel-green, yourself and him- 
self: but he soon left you behind. And how he 
sealed up poor ould Dixon, the parish dark's mouth, 
at Bamy Boccagh's wake. God rest his soul. It 
was talkia' about the Protestant church they wor. 
* Why,' said Misther Denis, * you ould termagant, 
can you tell me who first discovered your church ?' 
The dotin' ould crathur began of hummin' and hawin". 
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and adviflin' the boy to have more sense. * Come,' said 
he, ' yon ould canticle, can you answer? But for feaar 
you can't, I'll answer for you. It was the divU dis- 
covered it, one fine momin' diat he went to get an 
appetite, bein' in delicate health.' Why, Denis, you'd 
tie all that wor present wid a rotten sthraw." 

** Darby, I ax your pardon over agin for what came 
between us ; and I see now betther than I did, that 
the fault of it was more mine nor yours. You'll be 
down surely about five o'clock." 

** 1 must go and take this beard off o' me, and claue 
myself; and I may as well do that now : but I'll be 
down, never fear." 

*' In throth the boy was always bright ! — ^ha, ha, 
ha !— and he sobered Dixon ?" 

" Had him like a judge in no time.' 

** Oh, he could do it — he could do that, at all 
times. God be wid you, Darby, till I see you in the 



evenin'." 



** Barmaght Ihath^ Denis, an' I'm proud we're as 
we ought to be." 

About four o'clock the expected guests began to 
assemble at Denis's ; and about the same hour one 
might perceive Susan O'Shaughnessy running out 
to a snie a little above the house, where she stood for 
a few minutes, with her hand shading her eyes, look* 
iBg long and intensely towards the direction from 
which she expected her brother to return. Hitherto, 
however, he could not be discovered in the distance, 
althoiigh scarcely five minutes elapsed during the 
intervals of her appearance at the stile to watch him. 
Some horsemen she did notice; but after straining 
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her eyes eagerly and anxiously, she was enabled only 
to report, with a dejected air, that they were their 
own friends coming from a distant part of the parish, 
to be present at the dinner. At length, after a long 
and eager look, she ran in with an exclamation of 
delight, saying — 

" Thank goodness, he's comin' at last ; I see some- 
body dressed in black ridin' down the npper end of 
Tim Marly's boreen, an' Pm sure an' certain it must 
be Denis, from his dress !" 

" 111 warrant it is, my colleen," replied her father; 
" he said he'd be here before the dinner would be 
ready, an' it's widin a good hour of that. I'll thry 
myself. 

He and his daughter onoe, more went out; but, 
alas! only to experience a fresh disappointment 
Instead of Denis, it was Father Finnerty ; who,' it 
appeared, felt as anxious to be in time for dinner, as 
the young candidate himself could have done. He 
was advancing at a brisk trot, not upon the colt which 
had been presented to him, but upon his old nag, 
which seemed to feel as eager to get at Denis's oats, as 
its owner did to taste his mutton. 

'* I see, Susy, we'll have a day of it, plase good* 
ness," observed Deuis to the girl : " here's Father 
Finnertv, and I wouldn't for more nor I'll mention 
that he had staid away ; and I hope the cowjutlier 
will come as w«ll as himself. Do you go in, aroon, 
and tell them he's comin', and I'll go and meet him.*' 

Most of Denis's luends were now assembled, 
dressed in their best apparel, and raised to the highest 
pitch of good humour; for no man who knows the 
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relish with which Irishmen enter into convivial en- 
joyments, can he ignorant of the remarkable flow of 
spirits which the prospect of an abundant and hospi- 
table dinner produces among them. 

Father Finnerty was one of those priests who con- 
stitute a numerous species in Ireland ; regular, but 
loose and careless in the observances of his church, 
he could not be taxed with any positive neglect of 
pastoral duty. He held his stations at stated times 
and places, with great exactness, but when the se- 
▼erer duties annexed to them were performed, he re- 
laxed into the booh companion, sang his song, told 
his story, laughed his laugh, and occasionally danced 
his dance, the very beau ideal of a rough, shrewd, 
humorous divine, who, amidst the hilarity of con* 
▼ivial mirth, kept an eye to his own interest, and 
sweetened the severity with which he exacted his 
** dues" by a manner at once jocose and familiar. If 
a wealthy farmer had a child to christen, his rever- 
ence declined baptizing it in the chapel, but as a 
proof of his marked respect for its parents, he and 
his curate did them the honour of performing the 
ceremony at their own house. If a marriage was to 
be solemnized, provided the parties were wealthy, he 
adopted the same course, and manifested the same 
flattering marks of his particular esteem for the par- 
ties, by attending at their residence ; or if they 
preferred the pleasure of a journey to his own house, 
he and his curate accompanied them home from tbe 
same motives. This condescension^ whilst it raised 
the pride of the parties, secured a good dinner, and a 
pleasant evening's entertainment for the priests, 
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enhanced thev humility exceedingly^ for the mxm 
they enjoyed themselYes, the more highly did theor 
friends consider themselves honoured. This mode of 
life might, one would suppose, lessen their import- 
ance and that personal respect which is entertained 
for the priests hy the people; hut it is not so— the 
priests can, the moment such scenes are ended, pass, 
with the greatest aptitude of hahit, into the hard 
gloomy character of men who are replete with pro- 
found knowledge, exalted piety, and extraordinary 
power. The sullen frown, the angry glance, or the 
mysterious allusion to the omnipotent authority of 
the church, as vested in their persons, joined to some 
unintelligible dc^ma, laid down as their authority, 
are always sufficient to check any thing derogatory 
towards them, which is apt to originate in the mi- 
guarded moments of conviviality. 

" Plasp your Reverence, I'll put him up myself," 
said Denis to Father Finnerty, as he took his horse 
by the bridle, and led him towards the stable, ** and 
how is my cowlt doin' wid you, Sir?" 

" Troublesome, Denis ; he was in a bad state when 
I got him, and he'll cost me nearly his price before I 
have him thoroughly broke.'* 

" He was pretty well broke wid me, I know," re- 
plied Denis, " and I'm afear'd you've given him into 
the hands of some one that knows little about horses. 
Mave," he shouted, passing the kitchen door, " here's 
Father Finnerty — ^go in Docthor, and put big Brian 
Buie out o' the corner ; for goodness' sake Exktmm- 
cate him from the hob — an' sure vou have power to 
do that any wav. ' 
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Tlie prkst lauglied, but imroediatelj anuming a 
gniTe £^6, as he entered, exclaimed — 

^ Brian Buie, in the name of the forty-seventh 
propoiition oi EucHd's Elements— in the name oi 
the eube and square roots of Algebra, Mathematics, 
FlHikms, and the doctrine of all essential spirits that 
mkmt ^pioof-— in thename of Nebuchadanezar the 
divine, who invented the convenient scheme of taking 
a cold eollatkm nmder a hedge*-«by the power of that 
profimiid branch of learning, the Greek Digamma-^ 
by tlie authority of true Iiatin, primoy of Beotian 
Gveck, ^ecundo^ and of Arabian Hebrew, tertio ; which 
ia^ when united by the skill of profound erudition, 
frimOy secwndoy tertio; or» being reversed by the 
logic of illustratio;a, tertioy secwndo^ primo. Com- 
mamdo te in nomne botteli potheeni boni drinkandi 
his (sdihuSy hoc noctey inter qnucos excellentisdmi 
andd mei^ Dionisii O'Shatighnessyy quern beknavavi 
ex excellenbissimo colio ejusy causa pedantissimi 
fUh ejuSy dengnad eccledaey pdriy sed nequaquam 
deoy nee naturae ^ nee ingenio ; — eommando te, inquaniy 
Bemarde Buie, surgere, stare, (xmbuiarey et decedere 
e oomero isto vel hobbo, quo num: sedes I Yes, I 
command thee, Brian Buie, who sit upon the hob of 
my worthy and most excellent friend ajoul parishioner, 
Denis O'Shaughnessy, to rise, to stand up before 
your spiritual superior, to walk down from it, and to 
tremble as if you were about to sink into the earth 
te die neck, but no fiurther ; — before the fulmina- 
tions of him who can wield the thunder of that mighty 
Sahnoneus, his holiness the Pope, successor to St 
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Peter, who left the servant of the Centurion eaxlastf 
I command and ohjurgate thee, sinner as thou art, to 
vacate your seat on the hob for the man of sanctity, 
whose legitimate possession it is, otherwise 1 shall 
send you like that worthy archbishop, the aforesaid 
Nebuchadanezar, to live upon leeks for seven years in 
the renowned kingdom of Wales, where the leeks may 
be seen to this day ! Presto !" 

These words, pronounced with a grave face, in a 
loud, rapid, and sonorous tone of voice, startled the 
good people of the house, who sat mute and astonished 
at such an exordium from the worthy pastor; but no 
sooner had he uttered Brian Buie's name, giring 
him, at the satne time, a fierce and authoritative look, 
than the latter started to his feet, and stepped dowo 
in a kind of alarm towards the door. The priest 
immediately placed his hand upon his shoulder in a 
mysterious manner, exclaiming — 

*' Don't be alarmed, Brian, I have taken the force 
of the anathema off you ; your power to sit, or stand, 
or go where you please, is returned again. I wanted 
your seat, and Denis desired me to excommunicate 
you out of it, which I did, and you accordingly left 
it without your own knowledge, consent, or power ; I 
transferred you to where you stand, and you had no 
more strength to resist me, than if you were an infant 
not three hours in the world !" 

" I ax God's pardon, an' your Reverence's," said 
Brian, in a tremour, " if I have given oflfince. Now, 
bless my soul* what's this? As sure as I stand 
before you, neighboiu'Sj I know neither act nor part 
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of how I was brought from the hob at all — tieither act 
Aor part ! Did any of yees see me lavin' it ; or how 
did I come here — can yees tell me ?" 

** Paddy," said one of his friends, " did you see 

him?" 

** The sorra one o' me seen him," replied Paddy : 

** I was lookin' at his Rererence, sthrivin' to know 
what he was sayih'." 

** Pether, did you ?" another inquired. 

** Me ! I never seen a stim of him till he was 
standin' alone on the dure ! Sure, when he did'nt 
sec or find himself goin', how could another see him?'* 

" Glory be to God !" exclaimed Mave; "one ought 
to think well what* they say, when they spake of the 
clargy, for they don't know what it may bring down 
upon them, sooner or later !" 

** Our Denis will be able to do that yet," said Susan 
to her eldest sister. 

" To be sure he will, girsha, as soon as he's or- 
dained — ieverybitas well as Father Finnerty," replied 
Mary. 

The young enthusiast's countenance brightened as 
her sister spoke : her dark eye became for a minute 
or two fixed upon vacancy, during which it flashed 
several times ; until, as the images of her brother's 
future glory passed before her imagination, she be- 
came wrapt— her lip quivered — her cheek Hushed 
into a deeper colour, and the tears burst in gushes 
from her eyes. 

The mother, who was now engaged in welcoming 
Father Finnerty — a duty which the priest's comic 
miracle prevented her from performing sooner — did 
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fiot perceive her (laughter's agitation, nor» iu het, 
did any one present understand its cause. Whilst the 
priest was taking Brian Buie's seat, she went once 
more to watch the return of Denis ; and while she 
stood upon the stile, her father, after having put up 
the horse, entered the house, ** to keep his Reverence 
company." 

"An' pray, l)octhor," he inquired, *• where is 
Father Molony, that he's not wid you? I hope he 
won't disappoint us ; he's a mighty pleasant gintle* 
man of an evenin', an', harrin' your Reverence, I don't 
know a man that tells a hetther story." 

" He entreated permission from me this moming^^ 
replied Father Finnerty, " and that was leave to pay a 
visit to the Bishop ; for what purpose I know not, 
unless to put in a word in season for the first parish 
that becomes vacant." 

" Throth, an' he well desarves a parish,*^ replied 
Denis ; " an' although we'd be loath to part wid him, 
still we'd be proud to hear of his promotion." 

" He'll meet Denis there," observed Susan, who had 
returned from the stile : " he'll be apt to be present 
at his trial wid the Bishop; an' maybe he'll be 
home along wid him. I'll go an' thry if I can see 
them agin ;" and she flew out once more to watch 
their return. 

" Now, Father Finnerty," said an uncle of Denis's, 
" you can give a good guess at what a dacent parish 
ought to be worth to a parish priest ?" 

" Mrs. O'Shaughnessy," said the priest, " is that 
fat brown goose suspended before the fire, of your own 
rearing ?*^ 
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** Indeed it ia, plaae your Reverence ; but as fa? 
•s good male am' phaties could go for the last month, 
it got the benefit of them," 

** And pray, Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, have vou many 
of the same kidney ? I only ask for information, as 
I said to Pcery Hacket's wife, the last day 1 held 
the Station in Peery's. There was just such another 
goose hanging before the fire ; but, you must know, 
the cream of the jo)ce was, that I had been after com- 
ing from the confessional, as hungry as a man could 
conveniently wish himself; and seeing the brown fat 
goose before the fire, just as that is, why my teeth, 
Mave, began to get lachrymose. Upon my Priest- 
hood, it was such a goose as a priest's corpse might 
get up on its elbow to look at, and exclaim, avour- 
neen nuuhree^ it's a thousand pities that I'm not 
living, to have a cut at you ! — ha, ha, ha 1 God 
be good to old Friar Hennessy, I have thac joke 
from him. 

<< < Well, Mrs. Hacket,' says I, as I was airing my 
fingers at the fire, ' I dare say you haven't another 
goose like this about the house ? Now, tell me, like 
an honest woman, have you any of the same kidney ? 
4—1 only ask for information.' 

•* Mrs. Hacket, however, told me she believed 
there might be a few of the same kind straggling about 
the place, but said nothing further upon it, until the 
Saturday following, when her son brings me down a 
pair of the Attest geese I ever cut up for my Sunday's 
dinner. Now, Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, wasn't that doing 
the thing dacent V* 

" Well, well, Docthor," said Denis, " that was all 

Il2 
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right ; let Mave alone, an' maybe she'll be apt to 
find out a pair that will match Mrs. Hacket's. Not 
that I say it, but she doesn't like to be outdone in 
any thing." 

** Docthor, I was wishin' to know, Sir," continued 
the uncle of the absent candidate^ " what the value 
of a good parish might be." 

" I think, Mave, there's a discrepancy between the 
goose and the shoulder of mutton. The fact is, that 
if it be a disputation between them, as to which will 
be roasted first, I pronounce that the goose will have 
it. It's now, let me see, half past four o'clock, and, 
in my opinion, it will take a full half hour to bring 
up the mutton. So Mave, if you'll be guided by 
your priest, advance the mutton towards the fire 
about two inches, and keep the little girsha basting 
steadily, and then you'll be sure to have it rich and 
juicy." 

** Docthor, wid submission, I was wantin' to know 
what a good parish might be " 

" Mike Lawdher, if I don't mistake, you ought to 
have good grazing down in your meadows at Balli- 
nard. What will you be charging for a month or 
two's grass for this colt I've bought from my da- 
cent friend, Denis 0'Shaughnessy,here? And, Mike, 
be rasonable upon a poor man, for we're all poor, 
being only tolerated by the state we live under, and 
ought not, of coorse, to be hard upon one another." 

*' An' what did he cost you, Docthor ?" replied 
Mike, answering one question by another ; ** what 
did you get for him, Denis?" he continued, re- 
ferring for information to Denis, to whom, on 
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reflection, he thought it more decorous to put the 
question* 

Denis, however, felt the peculiar delicacy of his 
situation, and looked at the priest, whilst the latter, 
under a momentary emharrassment, looked signifi* 
cantly at Denis. His Reverence, however, was seldom, 
at a loss. 

•* What would you take him to be worth, Mike ?'* 
he asked ; '* remember he's but badly trained, and 
I'm sure it will cost me both money and trouble to 
make any thing dacent out of him." 

♦^ If you got him somewhere between ^wt and twenty 
and thirty guineas, I would say you have good value 
for your money, plase your Reverence. What do 
you say, Denis— am I near it ?" 

^ Why, Mike, you know as much about a horse 
as you do about the Pentateuch or Paralipomenon. 
Five and twenty guineas, indeed ! I hope you won't 
set your grass as you would sell your horses." 

** Why, thin, if your Reverence ped ready money 
for him, I maintain he was as well worth twenty gui- 
neas as a thief's worth the gallows ; an' you know 
Sir, I'd be long sorry to differ wid you. Am I near 
it now, Docthor?" 

* Denis got for the horse more than that," said his 
Reverence, " and te may speak for himself." 

•* Thrue for you, Sir," replied Denis ; " I surely 
got above twenty guineas for him, an' I'm well satis- 
fied wid the bargan." 

** You hear that now, Mike— you hear what he 
says." 

** There's no goin' beyant it," returned Mike J 
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** the proof o' the puddin' is in the atin', as we'll sooc 
know, Mave— eh, Docthor ?** 

^* I never knew Mave to make a bad one," said 
the priest, *' except upon the day Friar Hennessy 
dined with me here — my curate was sick, and I had 
to call in the Friar to assist me at confession ; how- 
ever, to do Mave justice, it was not her feult, for the 
Friar drowned the pudding, which was originally a 
good one, with a deluge of strong whiskey. 

'^ * It*s too gross,' said the focetious Friar in his 
loud strong voice—* it's too gross, Docthor Finnerty, 
80 let us spiritualize it, that it may be Christian atin', 
fit for pious men to digest,' and then be came out 
with his thundering laugh — oigh, o%h, o%b, oigh! 
but he had consequently the most of the pudding to 
himself, an' indeed brought the better half of it home 
in his saddle-bags." 

" Faix, an' he did," said Mave, " an' a fat goose 
that he coaxed Mary to kill for him utiknownst to us 
all, in the coorse o' the day." 

^' How long is he dead, Docthor ?" said Denis ; 
" Grod rest him any way, he's happy !" 

" He died in the hot summer, now nine years 
about June last ; and talking about him, reminds me 
of a trick he put on me about two years before his 
death. He and I had not been on good terms for 
long enough before that time; but as the curate I 
had was then sickly, and as I wouldn't be allowed 
two, I found that it might be convenient to call in 
the friar occasionally, a regulation he did not at all 
relish, for he said he could make far more by questing 
and poaching about amoni( the old women of the 
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with whom he was a great favountey in con- 
sequence of the Latin hymns he used to sing for 
ifaiem, and the great cures he used to perform — a spe* 
cies of devotion which neither I nor my curate had 
time to practise. So, in order to renew my intimacy, 
I sent him a hag of oatmeal and a couple of flitches 
©f hacon, both of which he readily accepted, and 
came down to me on the following day to borrow 
three guineas. After attempting to evade him — for, 
in fact, 1 had not the money to spare — ^he at length 
Bttoceeded in getting them from me, on the condition 
that he was to give my horse a month's grass, by 
way of compensation, for I knew that to expect 
payment from him was next to going for piety to a 
parson. 

•* * I will,' said he, * give your horse the run of my 
best field' — for he held a comfortable bit of ground ; 
* but,' he added, ' as you have been always cutting 
at me about my principle, I must insist, if it was only 
to convince you of my ginerosity, that you'll lave the 
ehoomng of the month to myself.' 

''* As I really wanted an assistant at the time, he 
had me bound, in some degree, lo his own will. J 
aocordingly gave him the money ; but from that till 
the day of his death, he never sent for my horse, ex* 
oept when there was a foot and a half of snow on the 
ground, at which time he was certain to despatch a 
messenger for him,* with Father Henessy's com- 
pliments, and he requested Doctor Finuerty to 
send his horse to Father Henessy's field, to ate his 
month's grass.' " 
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^' But is it true, Docthor^ that his face was shinin' 
afther his death ?" 

" True enough, and to my own knowledge, long 
before that event." 

" Dear me," exclaimed Mave, " he was a holy 
man afther all !" 

" Undoubtedly he was," said the priest ; " there 
are spots in the sun, Mrs. O'Shaughnessy — we are 
not all immaculate. There never was one sent into 
this world without less or more sin upon them. Even 
the saints themselves had venial touches about them, 
but nothing to signify." 

•' Docthor," said the uncle, pertinaciously adhcr* 
ing to the original question, " you have an opportu- 
nity of knowin' what a good parish might be worth 
to a smart, active priest ? For the sake of a son of 
mine that I've some notion of " 

" By the by, I wonder Denis is not here before 
now," exclaimed his Reverence, lending a deaf ear to 
Mike O'Shaughnessy's interrogatory. 

Old Denis's favourite topic had been started, and 
he accordingly launched out upon it with all the de- 
light and ardour of a fond father. 

** Now, Docthor, dear, before us all — an* sure 
you know as well as I do, that we're all friends 
together — what's your downright opinion of Denis ? 
Is he as bright as you tould me the other momin' 
he was ?" 

^^ Really, Denis O'Shaughnessy," replied his Re- 
verence, ** if B not pleasant to me to be pressed so 
often to eulogize a young gintleman of wt^ose talente 
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I have 80 frequently expressed my opinion. Is not 
once sufficient for me to say what I've said concern^ 
ing him? But, as we are all present, I now say 
and declare, that my opinion of Denis O'Shaugh- 
nessy, jun is decidedly 'peculiar — decidedly. — Come, 
girshah, keep basting the mutton, and never heed my 
boots — turn it about and baste the back of it better." 

" God be thanked,'* exclaimed the delighted fa« 
ther, ** sure it's a comfort to hear that^ any how — 
afther all the pains and throuble we've taken wid 
him, to know it's not lost. Why that boy was so 
smart, Docthor, that, may I never sin, when he went 
first to the Latin, but — an' this is no lie, for I have 
it from his own lips — when he'd look upon his task 
two or three times over night, he'd waken wid every 
word of it^ pat aff the book, the next mornin,' And 
how do you think he got it? Why, the crathur,you 
see, used to dhrame that he was readin' it off, and 
so he used to get it that way in his sleep '" 

At this moment Darby Moran, Denis's old foe, 
entered, and his reception was cordial, and, if the 
truth were known, almost magnanimous on the part 
oi Denis. 

" Darby Moran," said he, " not a man, barrin* 
his Reverence here, in the parish we sit in, that I'm 
prouder to see on my flure — ^give me your hand, man 
alive, and Mave and all of yees welcome him. Every 
thing of what you know is buried between us, and 
you're bound to welcome him, if it was only in regard 
of the handsome way he spoke of our son this day-— 
here'^B my own chair, Darby, and sit down." 

^ Throth," said Darby, after shaking hands with 
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the priest and greeting the rest of the company, 
*' the same boy no one could spake ill of; and, al- 
though we uid his people were not upon the best 
footin', still the sarra one o' me but always gave kbn 
his due." 

** Indeed, I believe you, Darby," said his father; 
^ but are you comfortable ? draw your chair nearer 
the fire — the evening gettin* cowld." 

" I'm very well, Denis, I thank^ you ; — ^nearer the 
fire ! Faix, except you want to have me roasted 
along wid that shouldher of mutton and goose, I 
think I can't go much nearer it" 

** Pm sorry, you wam't in sooner, Darby, till you'd 
hear what Docthor Finnerty here — Gk>d spare him 
long among us — said of Denis a while ago. Docthor, 
if it woild'nt be makin' too free, maybe you*d oUage 
me wid repatin' it over again ?" 

*'* I can never have any hesitation," replied the 
priest, " in repeating anything to his advantage — I 
stated, Darby, that young Misther O'Shaughnessy 
was a youth of whom my opinion was decidedly 
peculiar — keep basting child, you're forgetting the 
goose now ; did you never see a priest's boots be- 
fore?" 

" An' nobody has a better right to know nor your- 
self, wherever lamin* and education's consamed," 
said the father. 

" Why it's not long since I examined him myself; 
I say it sitting here, and I believe every one that heare 
me is present ; and during the course of the exami- 
nation I was really astonished. The translations, 
and derivations, and conjugations, and ratiocinations, 
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ftud variations, and investigations that he gave, were 
all the most remarkahly original I ever heard. He 
would not be contented with the common sense of a 
passage ; but he'd keep hunting, and hawking, and 
fishing about for something that was out of the ordi- 
nary course of reading, that I was truly struck with 
his eccentric turn of genius." 

'* You think he'll pass the Bishop wid great credit, 
docthor?" 

** I'll tell you what I think, Denis — ^which is going 
further than I went yet — I think that if he were the 
Bishop, and the Bishop the candidate for Maynooth, 
that his lordship would have but a poor chance of 
pasnng. There's the pinnacle of my eulogium upon 
him^ and now to give my opinion on another im» 
portant subject; I pronounce both the goose and 
mutton done to a turn. As it appears that Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy has every other portion of the dinner 
ready, I move that we commence operations as soon 
as possible." 

** But Denis, docthor ? it would be a pleasure to 
me to have him, poor fellow, wid all his throuble 
over, and his mind at ase ; maybe if we wait a weeshy 
while longer, docthor, that he'll come, and you know 
Father Molony too is to come yet, and some more of 
our friends." 

*^ If the examination was a long one, I tell you that 
Misther O'Shaughnessy may not be here this hour to 
come; and you may be sure^ the Bishop, meeting 
such a bright boy, wouldn't make it a short one. As 
for Father Molony, he'll be here time enough, so I 
move again that we attack the citadel.' 
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•* Well, well, never say it again — the sarra one o' me 
will keep it back, myself bein' as ripe as any of you, 
barrin* his Reverence, that we're not to take the fore- 
way of in any thing. Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

Whilst Mave and her daughters were engaged in 
laying dinner, and in making all the other arrange- 
ments necessary for their comfort, the priest took 
Denis aside, and thus addressed him : 

'' Denis, I need scarcely remark, that this meeting 
of our friends is upon no common occasion ; that it's 
neither a wedding, nor a station, nor a christening 
but a gathering of relations for a more honourable 
purpose • than any of them, excepting the station, 
which you know is a religious rite, I just mention 
this privately, lest you might not be properly on your 
guard, and to prevent any appearance of maneness ; 
or — in short, I hope you have abundance of every 
thing ; I hope you have, and that not for your own 
sake, so much as for that of your son. Remember 
your boy, and what he's designed for, and don't let 
the dinner or its concomitants be discreditable to 
him ; for, in fact, it's his dinner, observe, and not 
yours." 

*' I'm thankful, I'm deeply thankful, an' for ever 
oblaged to your Reverence for youY kindness; al- 
though widout at all makin' little of it, it was'nt 
wanted here ; never fear, Docthor, there'll be lashins 
and lavins." 

" Well but make that clear, Denis ; here now 
are near two dozen of us, and you say there arc 
more to come, and all the provision I see for them 
is a shoulder of mutton, a goose, and something in 
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that large pot on the fire, which I suppose is'hung^ 
beef." 

** Thrue for you^ Sir, but you don't know that 
we've got a tarin' fire down in the bam, where 
there's two geese more and two shouldhers of mut- 
ton to help what you seen — not to miution a great 
big puddin', an' lots of other things. Sure you might 
notice Mave and the girls rnnuin' in an' out to attind 
the cookin' of it." 

** Enough^ Denis, that's sufficient; and now, be- 
tween you and me, I say your son will be the load- 
star of Maynooth, which out-tops any thing I said of 
him yet." 

** There's a whole keg of whiskey, Docthor." 

** I see nothing to prevent him from being a Bi- 
shop; indeed, it's almost certain, for he can't be 
kept back." 

^ I only hope your Reverence will be livin* when 
he praches his first sarmon. I have the dam of the 
coult still, an' a wink's as good as a nod, please your 
Reverence." 

" A strong letter in his favour to the President of 
Maytiooth will do him no harm," said the priest. 

They then joined their other friends, and in a few 
minutes an excellent dinner, plain and abundant, was 
ipread out upon the table. It consisted of the usual 
naterials which constitute an Irish feast in the house 
>f a wealthy farmer, whose pride it is to compel every 
^uest to eat so long as he can swallow a morselr 
There were geese and fowl of all kinds — shoulders of 
nutton, laughing-potatoes, carrots, parsnips and 
;abbage, together with an immense puddingy boiled 
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in a clean Bheet, and ingeniously kept together wkli 
long itrawB * drawn through it in all directions, A 
lord or duke might he senseless enough to look npoo 
such a substantial yeoman-like meal with a sneer ; 
but with all their wealth and elegance, perhaps they 
might envy the health and appetite of those who par> 
took of it. When Father Finnerty had given a short 
grace, and the operations of the table were com- 
menced, Denis looked round him with a disappointed 
air, and exclaimed, 

•* Father Finnerty, there's only one thing, indeed I 
may say two, a wantin' to oomplate our happiness— 1 
mean Denis and Father Molony ! What on earth 
does your Reverence think can keep them ?'* 

To this he received not a syllable of reply, nor did 
he consider it necessary to urge the question any 
further at present. Father Finnerty's powers of 
converBntion seemed to have abandoned him ; for 
although there were some few expressions loosely 
dropped, yet the worthy priest maintained an obstinate 
silence. 

A.t length, in due time, he began to let fall an oc- 
casional remark, impeded considerably oy hiccups, 
and an odd Deo Gratias or Laus DeOy uttered in 
that indecisive manner which indicates the position 
of a man who debates within himself, whether he 
ought to rest satisfied or not. 

At this moment the trampling of a horse was heard 
approaching the door, and immediately every one of 
Denis*s family ran out to ascertain whether it was 

* This, about thirty years ago, was usual at wedding? mid 
other feasts, where every thing went upon a large scale. 
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he young candidate. Loud and clamorous waa their 
|oy on finding that they were not miitaken ; he was 
ilone, andy on arriving at the door, dismounted slowly, 
ind received their welcomes and congratulations with 
a i^osophy which perplexed them not a little. The 
scene of confusion which followed his entrance into 
the house could scarcely he conceived : every hand 
was thrust out to welcome him, and every tongue 
loud in wishing him joy and happiness. The chairs 
and stools were overturned as they stood in the way 
of those who wished to approach him ; plates fell 
in the bustle, and wooden trenchers trundled along 
the ground ; the dogs, on mingling with the crowd 
that surrounded him, were kicked angrily from among 
them by those who had not yet got shaking hands 
with Denis. Father Finnerty, during this commo- 
tion, kept his seat in the most dignified manner ; but 
the moment it had subsided, he stretched out his hand 
to Denis, exclaiming, 

^ Mr. O'Shaughnessy, I congratulate you upon 
the event of this auspicious day ! I wish you joy and 
h^fypiness !" 

•* So do we all, over and ovei agin !" they ex- 
claimed ; *^ a proud gintleman he may be this night !" 

^ I thank you, Father Finnerty," said Denis, '* and 
I thank you all !" 

** Denis avourneen," said his mother, *^ sit down 
an* ate a hearty dinner; you must be both tired and 
hungry, so sit down, avick, and when you're done 
you can tell us all/' 

** Bonum concilium^ mi chare Dionysi — the advice 
is good, Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, and I myself will, in 
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honour ot this day, although I have already dined, 
just take another slice ;" and as he spoke he helped 
himself. " Aify thing to honour a friend," he con-. 
tinned ; " but, by the by, before I commence, I will 
try your own prescription, Denis — a whetter of this 
poteen at intervals. Hoch, .that's glorious stuff- 
pure as any one of the cardinal virtues, and strong 
as fortitude which is the champion of them all." 

Denis, during these pleasant observations of the 
priest, sat silent, with a countenance pale and appa- 
rently dejected. When his mother had filled his 
plate, he gently put it away from him ; but poured 
out a little spirits and water, which he drank." 

*' I cannot eat a morsel," said he ; " mother, don't 
press me, it's impossible. We are all assembled 
here — friends, neighbours, and relations — I'll not 
disguise the fact— but the truth is, I have been badly 
treated this day ; I have been, in the most barefaced 
manner, rejected by the Bishop, and a nephew of 
Father Molony's elected in my place." 

The effect which this disclosure produced upon 
the company present, especially upon bis own fa- 
mily, utterly defies description. His father hastily 
laid down his glass, and his eyes opened to the ut- 
most stretch of their lids ; his mother let a plate fall 
which she was in the act of handing to one of her 
daughters, who was about to help a poor beggar at 
the donr ; ail convivial enjoyment was suspended ; 
tne priest laid down his knife and fork, and fixed 
his large eyes upon Denis, with his mouth full; his 
young sister, Susan, flew over to his side, and looked 
intensely into his countenance tor an explanation 
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of what he Bienit» for she had not properiy under- 
•toad him. 

** Rejected!" exclaimed the priest — ^ refected! 
Yovmg man, I am your spiritual superior, and I com- 
mand you, on this occasion, to practise no jocularity 
whatsoever — I lay it upon you as a religious duty 
to he serious and candid, to speak truth, and inform 
us at once whether what you have advanced be true 
or not r 

^ I wish,** said Denis, ^* that it was only jocularity 
on my part ; hut I solemnly assure you all that it is 
not. The Bishop told me that J suffered myself to he 
misled as to my qualifications for entrance ; he says 
it will take a year and a half 's hard study to enable 
me to matriculate with a good grace. I told him 
that your Reverence examined me, and said I was 
well prepared; and he said to me in reply, that 
your Reverence was very little of a judge as to my 
fitness.*' 

** Very well," said the priest, " I thank his lord- 
ship; 'tis true, I deserved that from him; but it 
can't be helped. I see, at all events, how the land 
lies. Denis O'Shaughnessy, I pronounce you to be, 
in the first place, an extremely stultified and indis- 
creet young man ; and, in the next place, as badly 
treated, and as oppressed a candidate for Maynooth 
as ever entered it. I pronounce you, in the face of 
the world, right well prepared for it ; but I see now 
who is the spy of the diocese — oh, oh, thank you, 
Misther Malony — I now remimber, that he is related 
to his lordship through the b^garly clan of the 
M 's. But wait a little; if I have failed here. 

K 
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thank heaven I have interest in the next diocese, the 
Bishop of which is my cousin, and .we will yet have 
a tug for it." 

The mother and sisters of Denis were now drowned 
in tears ; and the grief of his sister Susan was ahso- 
lutely hysterical. Old Denis's hrow became pale 
and sorrowful, his eye sunk, and his hand trembled. 
His friends all partook of this serious disappointment, 
and sat in silence and embarrassment around the 
table. Young Denis's distress was truly intense: 
he could not eat a morsel ; his voice was tremulous 
with vexation ; and, indeed, altogether the aspect of 
those present betokened the occurrence of some griev- 
ous affliction. 

" Well,'' said Brian, Denis's elder brother, " I 
only say this, that it's a good story for him to tell that 
he is a Bishop, otherwise I'd think no more of puttin' 
a bullet through him from behind a hedge, than I 
would of shootin* a cur dog." 

" Don't say that, Brian," said his mother ; " bad 
as it is, he's one of our clargy, so don't spake disre- 
spectful of him ; sure a year is not much to wait, an' 
the next time you go before him it won't be in his 
power to keep you back. As for Father Molony, we 
wish him well, but undher the roof of this house, at 
a Station, or any thing else of the kind, he will never 
sit, barriu' I thought he was either dhry or hungry, 
that I wouldn't bring evil upon my substance by re- 
fusin* him.*' 

" And that was his lordship's character of me ?" 
inquired the priest once -nore with chagrin. 

'Mf that was not, pernaps you will find it in this 
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letter," replied Denis, handing him a written corn* 
tnunication from the bishop. Father Finnerty hastily 
broke open the seal, and read silently as follows : 

1 

** To the Rev,- Father Finnerty fpettce, and benediction, 

" Rev. Sir, 

" I feel deep indignation at hearing the disclosure made to me 
this day by the l>earer, touching your negotiation with him and 
his family, concerning a horse, as the value paid by them to you 
for procuring the use of my influence in his favour ; and I can- 
not sufficiently reprobate such a transaction, nor find terms strong 
enough in which to condemn the parties concerned in it. Sir, I 
repeat it, that such juggling is more reprehensible on your part 
than on theirs, and that it is doubly disrespectful to me, to sup. 
pose that I could be influenced by any thing but merit in the 
candidates. I desire you will wait upon me to-morrow, when 
I hope you may be able to place the transaction in such a light 
as will raise you once more to the estimation in which I have 
always held you. There are three other candidates, one of whom 
is a relation of your excellent curate's; but I have as yet made 
no decision, so that the appointment is still open. In the mean 
time, I command] you to send back the horse to his proper 
owner, as soon after the receipt of this as possible, forO'Shaugh- 
nessy must not be shackled by any such stipulations. I have 
. now to ask your Christian forgiveness for having, under the in- 
fluence of temporary anger, spoken of you before this lad with 
disrespect. I hereby make restitution, and beg that you will 
forgive me, and remember me by name in your prayers, as I 
shall also name you in mine. 

« I am, &c 

*' «(• Jambs M.*' 

When Father Finnerty read this letter, his coun- 
tenance gradually assumed an expression of the most 
irresistible humour; nothing could be more truly 

comic than the significant look he directed at each 

v2 
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individual of the O'Shaughneesys, not omitting CTen 
the little girl who had basted the goose, whom he 
patted on the head with that mechanical abstraction 
resulting from the occurrence of something highly 
agreeable. The cast of his features was now the 
more ludicrous, when contrasted with the rueful 
▼isage he presented on hearing the manner in which 
his character had been delineated by the Bishop. At 
length he laid himself back in his chair, and putting 
his hands to his sides, fairly laughed out loudly for 
near five minutes. 

'* Oh !*' he exclaimed, ^* Dionysius, Dionysius, but 
you are the simple and unsophisticated youth ! Oh, 
you bocaun of the wide earth, to come home with a 
long face upon you telling us that you were rejected, 
and you not rejected." 

" Not rejected ! — not rejecet ! — not rejeckset ! — 
not raxjaxet !*' they all exclaimed, attempting to pro- 
nounce the word as well as they could. 

" For the sake of heaven above us, Docthor, don't 
keep us in doubt one minute longer," said old Denis. 

" Follow me," said the priest, becoming instantly 
grave, " follow me, Dionysius ; follow me Denis 
More, and Brian, all follow — follow me. I have news 
for you ! My friends, we*ll be back instantly." 

They accordingly passed into another room, where 
they remained in close conference for about a quarter 
of an hour, after which they re-entered in the highest 
spirits. 

" Come," said Denis, " Pether, go over, abouchal, 
to Andy Bradagh's for Larry Cassidy the piper — fly 
like a swallow, Pether, an' don't come widout him. 
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Mave, achora, all's right Susy, you darlin', dhiy 
your eyes, ayoumeen, all's right. Nahours, friends — 
fill, fill — J say all's right still. My son's not dis- 
graced, nor he won't he disgraced whilst I have a 
house over tny head, or a heast in my stahle. Doc- 
thor, reverend Docthor, drink ; may I never sin, hut 
you must get merry, an' dance a * aU^alon^ wid 
myself, wh^i the music comes, and you must thrip 
the * priest in his hoots* wid Susy here afther. Ex- 
cuse me, nahours — ^Docthor, you won't hlame me, 
there's hoth joy and sorrow in these tears. I have 
had a good fiunily of childhre, an' a faithful wife ; an' 
Mave, achora, although time has laid his mark upon 
you, as well as upon myself, and the locks are grey 
that wor once as hlack as a raven : yet, Mave, I seen 
the day, an there's mauy livin' to prove it — ay, 
Mave, I seen the day when you wor worth lookin' at 
— the wild rose of Lishuie she was called, Docthor. 
Well, Mave, I hope that my eyes may be closed by 
the hands I loved ah' love so well — an* that's your 
own, agrah machree, an' Denis's. 

** Whisht, Denis asthore," said Mave, wiping her 
eyes, '^ I hope 111 never see that day* Afther seein' 
Denis here, what we all hope him to be, the next 
thing I wish is, that I may never live to see my hus- 
band taken away from me, acushla ; no, I hope God 
will take me to himself before thai comes." 

There is something touching in the burst of pa- 
thetic affection which springs strongly from the heart 
of a worthy couple, when, seated among their own 
family, the feelings of the husband and the father, 
the wife and the mother, overpower them. In this 
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case, the feeling is always deep in proportion to the 
strength and purity of domestic affection; still it is 
checked by the melancholy satisfaction, that our place 
is to be filled by those who are dear to us. 

*' But now,'* said the priest, " that the scent lies 
still warm, let me ask you, Dionysius, how the Bishop 
came to understand the compactum ?** 

I really cannot undertake to say," replied Denis ; 

but if any man has an eye like a basileus he has. 
On finding, Sir, that there was some defect in my 
responsive powers, he looked keenly at me, closii^ 
his piercing eyes a little, and inquired upon what 
ground I had presented myself as a candidate* I 
would have sunk the compactum altogether, but for 
the eye. I suspended and hesitated a little, and at 
length told him that there was an understanding — a 
— a — kind of — in short, he squeezed the whole secret 
out o' me gradationally. You know the result !" 

" Ah, Dionysius, you are yet an unfledged bird ; 
but it matters little. All will be rectified soon." 

" Arrah, Diuis," inquired his mother, ** was it 
only takin* a rise out of us you wor all the time ? 
Throth myself 's not the betther of the fright you put 



me into.'* 
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No," replied Denis, " the Bishop treated me 
harshly I thought : he said I was not properly fit. 
* You might pass,' said he^ ' upon a particular occa- 
' sion, or under peculiar circumstances ; but it will 
take at least a year and a half's study, to enable you 
to enter Maynooth as I would wish you. You may 
go home again,' said he ; * at present I have dis- 
missed the subject.' 
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*^ After this, on meeting Father Molony, he told me 
that his cousin had passed, and that he would he soon 
sent up to Maynooth : so I concluded all hope was 
over with me ; hut I didn't then know what the letter 
to Father Finnerty contained. I now see that J may 
succeed still.*' 

*' You may and shdUy Denis ; hut no thanks to 
Father Molony for that : however, I shall keep my 
eye upon the same curate, never fear. Well, let that 
pass, and now for harmony, conviviality, and friend- 
ship« Grentlemen, 611 your glasses — I mean your 
respective vessels. Gome, Denis More, let that por- 
ringer of yours he a hrimmer. Ned Hanratty, charge 
your noggin. Darhy, although your mug wants an 
ear, it can hold the full of it. Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, 
that old family cruiskeen ought to he with your hus- 
band : but no matther — non constat. — Eh ? Dionysi ? 
IntelUgisne .^" 

" Intelligo, domne,** 

^* Here then is health, success, and prosperity to 
Mr. Dionysius O'Shaughnessy, jun. ! May he soon 
be on the Retreat in the vivacious walls of that learned 
and sprightly seminary, Maynooth ! On the Retreat, 
I say, getting fat upon half a meal a day for the first 
week, fasting tightly against the grain, praying sin- 
^rely for a set in at the king's mutton, and repenting 
thoroughly of his penitence !" 

*' Well, Docthor, that is a toast. Denis, have you 
nothing to say to that? Won't you stand up an' thank 
bis Reverence, any how ?'* 

** I am really too much oppressed with relaxation," 
said Denis, " to return thanks in that florid style 
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which wouU become my petennons. I cannot, how* 
erer^ but thank Father Finnerty for his ingenioM 
and learned toast, which does equal honour to Ins 
head and heart, and I might superadd, to his trUel' 
lects also ; foj in drinking toasts, my friends, I always 
elaborate a distinction between strength of head and 
strength of intellect I now thank yon all for hav- 
ing in so liberal a manner drunk ray health ; and in 
grateful return, I request you will once more fill your 
utensils, and learnedly drink — ^long life and a mitie 
to the Reyerend Father Finnerty, of the Society of 
St. Dominick, Doctor of Divinity and Parochial 
Priest of this excellent parish ! — Propino tihi salutemy 
Doctor docHssime^ reverendissimey et sancHssime ; 
nee non omnilms cmdcis hie congre^aiis P* 

The priest's eye, during this speech, twinkled with 
humour : he saw clearly that Denis thoroughly under- 
stood the raillery of his toast, and that the compliment 
was well repaid. On this subject he did not wish, 
however, to proceed further, and his object now 
was, that the evening should pass off as agreeably 
as possible. 

Next morning Father Finnerty paid Denis a timely 
visit, having first, as he had been directed, sent home 
the colt a little after day-break. They then took an 
early breakfast, and after about half an hour's fur- 
ther deliberation, the priest, old Denis, and his son 
— the last mounted upon the redoubtable colt — pro- 
ceeded to the Bishop's residence. His lordship had 
nearly finished breakfast, which he took in his study ; 
but as he was engaged with his brother, the barrister, 
who slept at his house the night before, in order to 
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attend a public meeting on that day, he could not be 
seen for some time after they arrived. At length 
they were admitted. The Bight Reverend Doctor 
was still seated at the breakfast table, dressed in a 
morning gown of fine black stuff, such as the bro- 
Aers of the Franciscan order of monks usually wear, 
to which order he belonged. He wore black silk 
stockings, gold knee-buckles to his small-clothes, a 
rich ruby ring upon his finger, and a small gold cross, 
8^ with brilliants, about his neck. This last was 
not usually visible; but as he had not yet dressed for 
the day, it hung over his vest. He sat, or rather 
lolled back in a stuffed easy chair, one leg thrown 
inddendy over the other. Though not an old man, 
he wore powder, which gave him an air of greater 
reverence; and as his features were sharp and intel- 
ligent, his eye small but keen, and his manner alto- 
gether impressive and gentlemanly, if not dignified, 
it was not surprising that Father Finnerty's two com- 
panions felt awed and embarrassed before him. Nor 
waa die priest himself wholly free from that hum- 
bling sensation which one naturally feels when in 
the presence of a superior mind in a superior station 
of life. 

^ Good rooming to your Lordship !" said the priest, 
** I am exceedingly happy to see you look so well. 
Coonsdlor, your most obedient : I hope. Sir, you are 
in good health !" 

To this both gentlemen replied in the usual com- 
mon-place terms. 

*• Docthor," continued the priest, " this is a worthy 
decent parishioner of mine, Denis O'Shaughnessy ; 
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and this k his son who has the honour to be aheady 
known to your Lordship." 

** Sit down, O'Shaughnessy," said the Bishopi 
** take a seat young man." 

^ I humbly thank your Lordship," replied Denis 
the elder, taking a chidr as he spoke, and laying his 
hat beside him on the carpet. 

The son, who trembled at the moment from head 
to foot, did not sit as he was asked, but the fiELtber, 
after giving him a pluck, said in a whisper, ^' Can't 
you sit when his Lordship bids you." He then took 
a seat, but appeared scarcely to know whether he sat 
or stood. 

** By the by. Doctor, you have improved this place 
mightily," continued Father Finnerty, ** since I bad 
the pleasure of being here laM. I thought I saw a 
green-house peeping over the garden-waU.'* 

*' Yes," replied the Bishop, " I am just beginning 
to make a collection of shrubs and flowers upon a 
small scale. 1 believe you are aware that tending and 
rearing flowers, Mr. Finnerty, is a favourite amuse- 
ment with me." 

" I believe I have a good right to know as much, 

Dr. M ," replied Mr. Finnerty. " If I don't 

mistake, I sent you some specimens for your garden 
that were not contemptible. And if I don't mistake 
again, I shall be able to send your Lordship a shrub 
that would take the pearl off* a man's eye only to look 
at it. And what's more, it's quite a new comer ; not 
tvv'o years in the country." 

Pray how is it called, Mr. Finnerty ?" 

Upon my credit, Doctor, with great respect, f 
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will tell yoa Dothing more aboot it at preseiit. If 
you wish to see it, or to know its mme, or to get m 
slip of it, yoa must fint come and eat a dinner with 
me. Andy Coiinaellory if yon, too, oould appear on 
your own behalf ao much die better." 

^ I fear I cannot, Mr. Fnmerty, but I dare a^ 
my brother wiU do htmfifif the f^eaame d dinii^ 
with you." 

^ It cannot be for at least six weeks, Mr. Fin- 
nerty," said the Bishop. ^ You foigct that the Ck«i- 
firmations begin in ten days ; bat I shall hare the 
pleasure of dining with you when I come to confirm 
in your parish.** 

" Phoo ! Why Doctor, that's a matter of course. 
Couldn't your Lordship make it convenient to come 
during the week, and bring ihe Counsellor here 
with you ? Don't say no. Counsellor ; I'll have no 
demurring." 

** Mr. Finnerty," said the Bishop, ^ it is impossible 
at .present. My brother goes to Dublin to-morrow, 
and I must go on the following day to attend the con- 
secration of a chapel in the metropolis." 

** Then upon my credit, your Lordshsip will get 
neither the name nor description of my Ptuiia, until 
you earn it by eating a dinner, and drinking a glass 
of claret with the Rev. Father Finnerty. Are those 
hard terms. Counsellor ? — Ha ! ha ! ha ! I'm not 
the man to be put off a thing, I assure you." 

** Mr. Finnerty," said the Bishop, smiling at, but 
not noticing the worthy priest's blunder about the 
Fucia, ** if possible, I shall dine with you soon ; but 
at present it is out of my power to appoint a day." 
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" Well, well, DoctboT make your own time of it; 
and now for the purport of our journey. Denii 
O'Shaughnessy here, my Lord, is a warm respectaUe 
parishioner of mine — a man indeed for whom I have 
a great r^ard. He is reported to have inherited 
from his worthy father, two horns filled with guineas. 
His grandmother, as he could well inform your Lord- 
ship, was bom with a lucky caul upon her, which 
caul is still in the family. Isn't it so, Denis ?" 

'^ My Lord, in dignity, it's thruth," replied Denis, 
** and from the time it came into the family they 
always thruv, thanks be to goodness !" 

The lawyer sat eyeing the priest and Denis alter- 
nately, evidently puzzled to comprehend what such a 
remarkable introduction could lead to. 

The Bishop seemed not to be surprised, for his 
features betrayed no change whatsoever. 

'^ Having, therefore, had the necessary means of 
educating a son for the church, he has accordingly 
prepared this young man with much anxiety and 
expense for Maynooth." 

** Plase your Lordship," said Denis, " Docthor 
Finnerty is clothin' it betther than I could do. My 
heart is fixed upon seein' him what we all expect him 
to be, your lordship." 

" Mr. Finnerty," observed the Bishop, " you seem 
to be intimately acquainted with O'Shaughnessy's 
circumstances ; you appear to take a warm interest 
in the family, particularly in the success of his son." 

" Undoubtedly^ my Lord ; I am particularly anxious 
for his success. 

" You received my letter yesterday?" 
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^* I am here to-day, my Lord, in consequence of 
lisying received it. But, by the by, there was, 
vnder favour, a alight misconception on the part of 

TOUT " 

*• What misconception. Sir ?" 

•* Why, my Lord — Counsellor, this is a — a — ^kind 
of charge his Lordship is bringing against me, under 
a riight misconception. My Lord, the fact is, that I 
did'nt see what ecclesiastical right I had to pre- 
▼eat Denis here from disposing of his own property 
to—' 

** I expect an apology from you, Mr. Finnerty, but 
neither a defence nor a justification. An attempt at 
either will not advance the interests of your young 
friend, believe me." 

*' Then I have only to say that the wish expressed 
in your Lordship's letter has been complied with. 
But wait awhile, my Lord, continued the priest 
good humouredly, I shall soon turn the tables on 
yourself." 

•* How is that, pray ?" 

** Why, my Lord, the horse is in your stable, and 
Denis declares he will not take him out of it.*' 

** I have not the slightest objection to that," replied 
die Bishop, *' upon the express condition that his son 
•hall never enter Maynooth.' 

*• For my part," observed Mr. Finnerty, " I leave 
the matter now between your Lordship and O'Shaugh^ 
nessy himself You may act as you please. Doctor, 
and so may he." 

" Mr. Finnerty, if I could suppose for a moment 
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that the suggestion of thus influencing me originated 
with yoUj I would instantly deprive you of yom 
parish, and make you assistant to your excellent co' 
rate, for whom I entertain a sincere regard. I have 
already expressed my opinion of the transaction al- 
luded to in my letter. You have frequently oifended 
me, Mr. Finnerty, by presuming too far upon my good 
temper, and by relying probably upon your own jocu- 
laf disposition. Take care. Sir, that you don't break 
down in some of your best jokes. I fear that undeT 
the guise of humour, you frequently avail yourself of 
the weakness, or ignorance, or simplicity, of your 
parishioners. I hope, Mr. Finnerty, that while you 
laugh at the jest, they don't pay for it." 

The priest here caught the Counsellor's eye, and 
gave him a dry wink, not unperceived, however, by 
the Bishop, who could scarcely repress a smile. 

" You should have known me better, Mr. Finnerty, 
than to suppose that any motive could influence me 
in deciding upon the claims of candidates for May- 
nooth, besides their own moral character and literary 
acquirements. So long as I live, this, and this alooe 
will be the rule of my conduct, touching persons in 
the circumstances of young O'Shaughnessy." 

" My gracious lord," said Denis, " don't be angry 
wid Misther Finnerty. I'll bear it all, for it was my 
fau't. The horse is mine, and say what you will, 
out of your stable I'll never bring him. I think, wid 
great sibmission, a man may do what he pleases wid 
his own." 

" Certainly," said the Bishop ! " my consent to 
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permit your son to go to Maynooth is my own. Now 
this consent I will not give if you press that mode of 
argument upon me." 

" My Reverend Lord, as heaven's above me, Pd 
give all Pm worth to see the boy in Maynooth. If he 
doesn't go afther all our hopes, Pd break ray heart." 
He was so deeply affected that the large tears rolled 
down his cheeks as he spoke. 
" ** Will your Lordship buy the horse ?" he added; 
" I don't want him, and you, maybe, do ?" 

** I do not want him," said the Bishop, " and if I 
did, I would not, under the present circumstances, 
purchase him from you." 

** Then my boy won't get in, your lordship? And 
you'll neither buy the horse, nor take him as a pre- 
sent. My curse upon him for a horse ! The first 
thing Pll do when I get home will be to put a bullet 
through him, for he has been an unlucky thief to us. 
Is my son aquil to the others that came to pass your 
lordship ?" asked Denis. 

** There is none of them properly qualified," said 
the Bishop. " If there be any superiority among 
them your sou has it. He is not without natural 
talent, Mr. Finnerty ; his translations are strong and 
fluent, but ridiculously pedantic. That, however, is 
perhaps less his fault than the fault of those who 
instructed him." 

" Are you anxious to dispose of the horse?" said 
the Counsellor. 

• ** A single day, Sir, he'll never pass in my stable," 
said Denis ; '* he has been an unlucky baste to me 
an' mine, an' to all that had any thing to do wid him.' 
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" Pray what age b he?" 

•* Risin' four, Sir ; 'deed I believe he's four all 
out, an' a purty devil's clip he is, as you'd wish to 

SAP " 

'^ Come,'* said the Counsellor, rising, *^ let us have 
a look at him. Mr. Finnerty, you're an ezcdileat 
judge ; will you favour me with your opinion?" 

The priest and he, accompanied by the two 
O'Shaughnessys, passed out to the stable yard, where 
their horses stood. As they went. Father Finnerty 
whispered to O'Shaughuessy : — 

'* Now, Denis, is your time. Strike while the iron 
is hot ; Don't take a penny ! — don't take a fraction! 
Get into a passion, and swear you'll shoot him unless 
he accepts him as a present. If he does» all's right; 
he can twine the bishop round his finger." 

*^ I see. Sir," said Denis ; *' I see ! Let me alone 
for managin' him." 

The barrister was already engaged in examining 
the horse's mouth, as is usual, when the priest ac- 
costed him with — 

'^ You are transgressing etiquette in this instance, 
Counsellor. You know the proverb — never look a 
gift horse in the mouth." 

" How, Mr. Finnerty ?— a gift horse !" 

" His Reverence is right!" exclaimed Denis : "the 
sorra penny ever will cross my pocket for the same 
horse. You must take him as he stands. Sir, barrin' 
the bridle an' saddle, that's not my own." 

" He will take no money," said the priest 

" Nonsense, my dear Sir ! Why not take a fair 
price for him ?" 
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•• Divil the penny will crosB my pocket for him, the 
unlucky thief!'* replied the shrewd farmer. 
- *« Then in that case the negotiation is ended," re- 
plied the harrister. " I certainly will not accept him 
ad' a present. Why should I ? What claim have I 
dn Mr. O'Shaughncssy ?" 

, I don't want you to take him," said Denis ; " I 
want nobody to take him : but I know the dogs of the 
parish '11 be pickin' his bones afore night. You may 
as well have him, Sir, as not." 

•* Is the man serious, Mr. Finnerty ?" 

" I never saw a man in my life having a more seri- 
ous appearance, I assure you," said the priest. 

**By Jove it's a queer business," replied the other ; 
*' a most extraordinary afifair as I ever witnessed! 
Why it would be madness to destroy such a fine 
animal as that ! The horse is an excellent one * 
However, 1 shall certainly not accept him, until 1 
asoertain whether I can prevail upon the Bishop to 
elect his son to this vacancy. If I can make the 
inan no return for him, I shall let him go to the 
dogs." 

" Gro Up and set to work," said the priest ; " but 
remember that tace is Latin for a candle. Keep 
his Lordship in the dark, otherwise this scion is 
ousted." 

** True," said the other. " In the mean time 
bring them into the parlour, until I try what can be 
done," 

" Take the Bishop upon the father's affection for 
him," said the priest. 

" You are right. I am glad you mentioned it." 
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'^ The poor man will break bis heart," said the priest 

^* He will," responded the Counsellor, smiling 

*' So will the mother, too," said the priest, with an 
arch look. 

And the whole family," replied the Counsellor. 
Go up instantly," said the priest ; ^* you have 
often got a worse fee." 

" And perhaps with less prospect of success," said 
the other. '* Grentlemen, have the goodness to walk 
into the parlour for a few minutes, while I endeavoar 
to soften my brother a lUtle, if I can, upon this un- 
toward business." 

When the priest and his two friends entered the 
parlour, which was elegantly fiurnished, they stood 
for a moment to survey it. Old Denis, however, was 
too much engaged in the subject which lay nearest 
his heart to take pleasure in any thing else ; at least 
until he should hear the priest's opinion upon the 
posture of affairs. 

" What does your Reverence think ?" said Denis. 

" Behave yourself," replied the pastor. " None of 
your nonsense ! You know what I think as well as 
I do myself." 

" But will Dionnisis pass? — Will he go to May- 
nooth?" 

" Will you go to your dinner to-day, or to your 
bed to-night ?'* 

" God be praised ! Well, Docthor, wait till we see 
him off, then I'll be spakin* to you !** 

" No,'' said the priest ; " but wait till you take a 
toss upon this sofa, and then you will get a tasts of 
ecclesiastical luxury.'* 
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Ay," 8ud DeniBy ** bat would it be right o' me to 
nt in it ? Maybe if 8 consecrated." 

^ Faith, you may swear that ; but it is to the ease 
and comfort of^his lordship I Come, man, sit down, 
till you see how you'll sink in it," 

^ Oh, muxdh£ar !" exclaimed Denis, ^^ where am I 
at all? Docthor dear, am I in sight? Do you see 
the crown o' my heady good or, bad ? Oh, may I 
neTer sin, but that's great state ! — ^Well to be sure !*' 

^* Ay,", said the priest, ** see what it. is to be a 
bishop in any church ! The moment a man becomes 
a bishop, he fastens tooth and nail upon luxury, as 
if a mitre was a dispensation for enjoying the world 
that they have sworn to renounce. Dionysius, look 
about you ! Isn*t this worth studying for ?" 

** Yes," replied the hitherto silent candidate, ** if 
it was perusal on the part of his lordship that 
got it" 

*' Upon my credit, a shrewd observation ! Ah, 
Dionysius, merit is overlooked in every church, and 
in every profession; or perhaps— hem! — ehem! — 
perhaps some of your reverend friends might be 
higher up ! I mean nobody ; but if sound leaniing, 
and wit, and humour, together with several oth^r 
virtues which I decline enumerating, could secure a 
mitre, why mitres might be on other brows." 

" This is surely great state," observed the candi- 
date ; '* and if it be a thing that I matriculate"— 

** And yet," said the priest, interrupting him, " this 
same bishop— who is, no doubt, a worthy man, but 
who has no natural ear for a jest — was once upon a 
lime the priest of an indifferent good parish, like 

1*2 
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myself; ay, and a poor, cowardly, culprit-looking 
candidate, ready to sink into the earth before his 
bishop, like you," 

** Me cowardly !'' said the candidate : ** I decline 
the insinuation altogether. It was nothing butvene 
ration and respect, which you know we should enter- 
tain for all our spiritual superiors." 

" That's truth decidedly; though, at the same 
time, your nerves were certainly rather entangled, 
like a ravelled hank. But no matter, man ; we have 
all felt the same in our time. Did you observe how I 
managed the bishop ?** 

" I can't say I did,*' replied the candidate, who 
felt hurt at the imputation of cowardice, before his 
father; '' but I saw, Sir, that the bishop managed you.'' 
" Pray for a longer vision, Dionysius. I tell you 
that no other priest in the diocese could have got 
both you and me out of the dilemma in which we 
stood but myself. He has taken to the study of 
weeds and plants in his old days ; and I, who have a 
natural taste for botany, know it is his weak side. I 
tell you, he would give the right of filling a vacancy 
in Maynooth any day in the year, for a rare plant or 
flower. So much for your knowledge of human 
nature. You'll grant I managed the Counsellor ?" 

" Between my father and you, Sir, things look 
well. We have not, however, got a certificate of 
success vet." 

" Patientia Jit levior ferendo! — Have patience, 
man. Wait till we see the Counsellor." 

He had scarcely uttered the last words when that 
gentleman entered. . > 
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« Well, Counsdlor," said the priest, '' is it a hit?" 

•* Pray what is your Christian name, Mr. O'Shaugh 
nessy ?" inquired the lawyer of young Denis. 

" My Christian name, Sir," replied Denis, " is 
Di-o-uy-si-us O'Shaughnessy. That, Sir, is the name 
by which I am always appellated." 

" That's quite sufficient," said the other. " I 
shall be with you again in a few minutes." 

" But won't you give us a hint, my good Sir, as to 
how the land lies ?" said the priest, as the lawyer left 
the room. 

" Presently, Mr. Finnerty, presently." 

** Intelligisney Dionisi ?** 

" Vix Domini. Quid sends /" 

^ Quid sentis ! No, but it was good fortune sent 
us. Don't you persave, Dionysius, and you, Denis — 
don't you know, I say, that this letter of admission 
cbuldn't be written except the Bishop knew his name 
in full ? Unlucky ! Faith if ever a horse was lucky 
this is he." 

** I declare, Docthor," said the father, " 1 can 
neither sit nor stand, nor think of any one thing for a 
minute, Fm so much on the fidgets to know what the 
Bishop *ill say." 

*^ I also," said Dionysius, ^' am in a state of eva- 
poration and uncertainty touching the same point. 
However, this I can affirm with veracity, that if I 
am rejected, my mind is made up to pursue an antir 
thetical course of life altogether. If he rejects me 
now, he will never reject me again." 

** Musha, how — Denny — Dionnissis, avick ? What 
do you mane ?" said the father. 
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** I will gpve," said the son, ^ what is designated a 
loose translatioii of my meaning to Mr. Finnerty hece, 
if 1 find that I am exeloded ou this occasion." 

** And if you do sncoeed,'' said the priest, '* I would 
advise you to hire a loose translator daring the re* 
mainder of your residoace among us; for upon my 
Teracity, Dionysius, the king's English will perform 
hard duty until you enter Maynootlu Not a word 
under six feet will he hrought into the ranks — ^gre- 
nadiers every one of them, not to mention the thum- 
pers you will coin." 

'^ Come, Docthor Finnerty," said our candidate, 
pulling up a little, '* if the hase Latin which you put 
into circulation were compared with my Engliah 
thumpers, it would he found that of the two, I am 
more legiUmate and etymological." 

^ I shall he happy to dispute that point with you 
another time," said the priest; " when we can — 
Silence, here comes the Counsellor." 

" Mr. O'Shaughnessy," said the lawyer, address- 
ing the candidate, " allow me to congratulate you on 
your success ! Your husiness is accomplished. The 
Bishop is just finishing a letter for you to the Presi- 
dent of Maynooth. I assure you, I feel great pleasure 
at your success." 

" Accept my thanks. Sir," said Denis, whose eye 
was instantly lit up with delight — " accept my most 
obsequious thanks to the very furthest extent of my 
gratitude." 

The Barrister then shook hands with old Deuis. 
" O'Shaughnessy," said he, •< I am very happy that 
I have had it in my power to serve you and your son." 
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** Counselldr," said Denis, seizing his hand in 
both his — ** Counsellor, ahagur machree — Counsellor, 
oh, what — ^what — can I say ! Is he — ^is it possible — 
IB it thmth that my boy is to go to Maynewth this 
time ? Ohf if you knew, btU knew, the heavy, dead 
weight you tuck offo' my heart! Our son not cast 
adde — not disgraced! — for what else would the 
people think it ? The horse ! — a poor bit of a coult 
T-a poor unsignified animal ! To the devil wid him ' 
What is he compared to the joy an' delight of this 
minute! Take him, Sir; take him — an* if he was 
worth his weight in goold, I vow to heaven above me, 
Fd not think him too good. Too good!-^no nor 
half good enough for you. God remimber this to 
you ! an' he will, too« Little you know the happi- 
ness you have given tis. Counsellor! Little you 
know it. But nd liiatther t An' youj too, Father 
Finnerty, helped to bring this about. But sure you 
were ever an' idways our friend ! Well, no matther 
— ^no matther ! God will reward you both." 

^ My brother wishes to see Mr. Finnerty and your 
son," said the Barrister ; " I think they had better 
go up to him. He is anxious to get a slip of your 
shrub, Mr. Finnerty." 

" Ah, I thought BO," said the priest — " I thought 
as much." 

The Bishop, on their re-appearance, presented 
Denis with the long wished-for letter. He then gave 
him a suitable exhortation with reference to the seri- 
ous and responsible duties for which he was about to 
prepare himself. After concluding his admonition, 
he addressed Father Finnerty as follows : 
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, "Now Mr. Finnerty/ihk matter has ended in a 
manner satisfactory, not only to your young friend, 
but to yourself. You must promise me that there 
shall be no more horse-dealing. I do not think 
jockeying of that description either creditable or just; 
J am unwilling to use harsher language, but I Could 
not conscientiously let it pass without reproof. In 
the next place, will you let me have a slip of that flow- 
ering shrub you boast of," 

" Doctor," said the priest, ** is it possible you ask 
it of me? Why, I think your lordship ought to 
know that it's your own, as is every plant and flower 
in my garden that you fieincy. Do you dine at home 
to-morrow, my lord?" 
. " I do," said the bishop. 

" Well, then, I shall come up with a slip or two of 
it, and dine with you. I know the situation in which 
it grows best ; and knowing this, I will put it down 
with my own hands. But I protest, my lord, against 
your allowing me to be traced in the business of the 
shrub at all, otherwise 1 shall have the whole county 
on my back." 

" Be under no apprehension of that, Mr. Finnerty. 
I shall be happy if you dine with me, but bring it with 
you. How did you come to get it so early after its 
appearance in this country ?" 

" I got it from head quarters, Doctor — from one of 
the best botanists in the three kingdoms ; certainly 
from the best Irish botanist living — my friend, Mr. 
Mackay, of the College Botanic Gardens. My lord, 
I wish you good morning ; bat before I go, accept my 
thanks for your kindness to wv young friend. I 
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assure you he will be a useful man ; for he is even 
now no indifferent casuist." 

" And I, my lord," said Denis, " return you my 
most grateful — ^hem — my most grateful — and — most 
supercilious thanks for the favour — the stupendous 
fistvour you have conferred upon me.** 

** Grod bless you, my dear child,** returned the. 
bishop ; ^^ but if you be advised by me, speak more 
intelligibly. Use plain words, and discard all dif > 
ficult and pedantic expressions. God bless you! 
Farewell !'* 

, On coming down, they found old Denis in the 
stable-yard in rather a ridiculous kind of harness.. 
The saddle that had been on the colt was strapped 
about him with the bridle, for both had been borrowed 
from a neighbour. 

** Dionnisis an* I must both ride the same horse,** 
said he, *' an' as we have two saddles, I must carry 
one of them." 

\xi altercation then ensued as to which should ride 
foremost. The son, now in high glee, insisted on the 
father's taking the seat of honour; but the father 
would not hear of this. The lad was, in his opinion, 
at least semi-clerical, and to ride behind would be a 
degradation to so learned a youth. They mounted at 
length, the son foremost, and the father on the crup- 
per, the saddle strapped about hiim, with the stimups. 
dangling by the horse's flanks. Father Finnerty, 
who accompanied them, could not, however, on turn- 
ing from the bishop's grounds into the highway, get 
a word out of them. The truth is, both their hearts 
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were full ; both were, tberefore, silent, and thought 
every minute an hour until they reached home. 

This was but natural. A man may conceal cala- 
mity or distress even from his dearest friends; foi 
who is there who withes to be thrust back from \m 
acknowledged position in life ? Or who, when he ia 
thrust back, will not veil his misfortunes or his errors 
with the guise of indifference or simulation ? In 
good fortune we act differently. It is a step ad- 
vanced; an elevation gained; there is nothing to 
fear, V)r to be ashamed of, and we are as strongly 
prompted by vanity to proclaim it to the world, 
as we are by pride to ascribe its occurrence to 
our own talents or virtues. Theare are other and 
purer motives for this. The afiecUons will not be 
still ; they seek the hearts to which they tend ; and 
having found them, the mutual interchange of good 
takes place. Father Finnerty — whose heart, though 
a kind one, had, probably, been too long out of prac- 
tice to remember the influence and working of the 
domestic affections — could not comprehend the sin* 
gular conduct of the two O'Shaughnessys. 

" What the devil is the matter with you'" he in- 
quired, " Have you lost the use of your speech ?" 

" Push an, avourneen," said the father to Denis— 
*' push an ; lay the spur to him. Isn't yow^ spur on 
the right foot ?" 

" Most certainly," said Denis, now as pedan- 
tic aa ever — *' most certainly it is. You are not 
to be informed that our family spur is a right-foot 
spur." 
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** Well, then, Pether Gallagher's spur that I have 
an is a left*foot spur, for it's an my left foot." 

** Yon are a bright pair," said the priest, somewhat 
nettled at their neglect of him — ** you are a bright 
pair, and deqply learned in spun. Can't you ride 
asier?" 

•* Never heed him," said the father in a whisper ; 
*• do you give the mare the rigkl spur, an' I'll give 
her the left. Push an ! That's it." 

They accordingly dashed forward, Denis plying one 
heel, and the father another, until the priest found 
himself gradually falling behind. In vain he plied 
boik spurs ; in vain he whipped, and wriggled on the 
saddle, and pressed forward his hack. Being a 
priest's horse, the animal had been accustomed for 
the last twelve years to a certain jog-trot-pace, be- 
yond which it neither would nor could go. On 
finding all his efforts to overtake them unsuccessful, 
he at last shouted after them : 

** Do you call that gratitude, my worthy friends ? 
To lave me creeping over the ups and downs of this 
villanous road without company ?" 

" Lay an, aroon," said the father. " Let us get 
home* Oh, how your poor mother will die wid joy, 
an' Susy, an' Nanny, an' Brian, an' Michael, an' Dick, 
an' Lanty, an* all o* them^ Glory be to heaven ! what 
a meetin' we'll have ! An' the nabours, too ! Push 
an, avick machree." 

*' My curse upon you, Friar Henessy !" exclaimed 
the priest, in a soliloquy, ^* it was you who first 
taught this four-footed snail to go like a thief to the 
gallows. I wish to heaven you had palmed him on 
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Bome one else, for many a dinner I have lost by bim 
in my time. Is that your gratitude, gentlemen ? Do 
I deserve this ?" 
. " What is he sayin* ?'* said the father. 

'* He is declaiming about gratitude," replied Denis. 

" Lay, an her," said the father. " Poor Mave !" 

** Such conduct does you credit," shouted the 
priest. " It's just the way of the world. You have 
got what you wanted out of me, an* now you throw 
me off. However, go on." 

•* What's that ?" said the father agahi. 

'^ He is desiring us to go on," replied the son. 

^' Then, in the name o' Goodness, do so, avoumeen. 
Susy will die. downright." 

• " Where am I to dine to-day ?* shouted the priest, 
in a louder voice. '* I say, where am I to come in 
for my, dinner, for Tm not expected at home, and my 
curate dines out ?" 

'* I can't hear him," said the father. 

" He says the curate dines out ; an* he want's to 
know if he's to dine with us." 

" Throth, an' he won't ; not that we begrudge it 
to him ; but for this day the sarra one we'll have but 
our own relations. Push an. An' Brian, too, poor 
fellow, that was always so proud of you !" 

They had now reached the top of an ascent on the 
road, whilst the priest toiled up after them. In a few 
minutes they began to descend, and consequently 
were out of his sight. 

. No description of mine could give an adequate per- 
ception to the reader of what was felt by the family 
on hearing that the object of Denis's hopes, and their 
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own proud ambition, was; at length accomplished.' 
The Bishop's letter was looked at, turned in every 
direction, and the seal inspected with a kind of won- 
derful curiosity, such as a superstitious person would 
Biauifest on seeing or touching some sacred relic. 
The period appointed for his departure now depended 
Hpon the despatch with which they could equip him 
for college. But until this event should arrive, his 
friends lost no opportunity of having him among 
them. Various were the treats he got in fair and 
pmrket. Proud were his relations when paying him 
the respect which he felt right sincere pleasure in re* 
oeiving. The medium between dignity and humility, 
which he hit off in these scenes, was worthy of being 
recorded ; but, to do him justice, his fort lay in hu-! 
mility. He certainly condescended with a grace, and 
made them feel the honour done them by his vouch* 
safing to associate with such poor creatures, as if he 
were one of themselves. To do them also justice, 
they appeared to feel his condescension ; and, as a 
Datural consequence, were ready to lick the very dust 
under his feet considering him, as they did, a priest 
in every thing but ordination. 

Denis, besides his intercourse with humble rela- 
tives, was now asked to dine with the neighbouring 
clergymen, and frequently made one at their parties* 
In the beginning, his high opinion and awe of the 
clerical character, kept him remarkably dull and 
sheepish. Many an excellent joke was cracked at 
his expense; and often did he ask himself what 
Phadrick Murray, his father's family, or his acquaint- 
ances in general, would say, if they saw his learning 
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and liit logic bo villftnoualv degraded. In proportioDt 
however, as conviviality developed among hia reverend 
friends many defects, opinions, and filings, which 
he never suspected them to possess, so did he hegin 
to gather courage and flEuulity of expression. By de- 
grees he proceeded modestly finom the mild and timid 
effort at wit, to the steadier nerve of moderate cod6« 
dence ; another step hrought him to the indifference 
of a man who can bear an unsuccessful attempt at 
pleasantry, without being discomposed; the thiid 
and last stage advanced him to downright assurance, 
which having reached, he stopped at nothing. From 
this forward he b^an to retort upon his clerical com- 
panions, who found that the sheepish youth whom 
they had often made ridiculous, possessed skill, when 
properly excited, to foil taem at their own weapons. 
He observed many things in their convivial meet* 
ings. The holy man, whom his flock looked upon as 
a being of the highest sanctity, when lit up into fun 
and frolic, Denis learned to estimate at his just value. 
He thought, besides, that a person resolved to go to 
heaven, had as good a chance of being saved by the 
direct mercy of God, as through the ministration of 
men, whose only spiritual advantage over himself 
consisted in the mere fact of being in orders. To be 
sure, he saw the usual exceptions among them that 
are to be found among every other class ; but he drew 
his conclusions from the general rule. All this, 
however, failed in removing that fundamental prin- 
ciple of honest superstition in which he had been 
trained. The clergymen whom he saw were only a 
few of those who constituted the great body of the 
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churdi ; but when the long and sanctified calendar of 
aainta and miracles opened upon him, there still re* 
mained enough to throw a dim and solemn charm of 
•hadowy pomp around the visions of a mind naturally 
imi^native. 

Messengers were once more sent abroad, to inform 
iheir friends of his triumph, who, on ascertaining that 
hit journey was fixed for an early day, lost no time in 
pouring in, each with some gift suited to their cir- 
comstances. Some of these were certainly original, 
the appropriateness having been in every case deter- 
mined by the wealth or poverty, ignorance or know- 
ledge of those who offered them. Some poor rela- 
tion, for instance, brought him a shirt or two of 
materials so coarse, that to wear it in a college would 
be out of the question ; others offered him a pair of 
brogues, much too vulgar for the society he was 
about to enter ; others, again, would present, him with 
books — for it is not at all uncommon to find in many 
illiterate Irish families, half a dozen old volumes, of 
whose contents they are ignorant, lying in a dusty 
comer, where they are kept till some young scion 
shall be sufficiently instructed to peruse them. The 
names of these were singular enough. One presented 
him with *' The Necessity of Penance," another with 
«* Laugh and be Fat ;" a third with the " Key of 
Paradise,'* a fourth with " Hell open ;» a fifth handed 
him a copy of the " Irish Rogues and Rapparees," a 
sixth gave him " Butler's Lives of Saints," a seventh 
"The Necessity of Fasting," an eighth" The Epicure's 
Vade Mifcum?^ The list ran on very ludicrously. 
Among them were the '^ Garden of Love and Royal 
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Flower of Fidelity;" " An Essay on the Virtn* 
of Celibacy;" and another ** On the Increase <rf 
Population in Ireland." To these we may add 
•* The Devil upon Two Sticks," and " The Life of 
St Anthony." 

; <* Take these, Misther Denis," said the worthy 
souls ; ** they're of no use to us at all at all ; but 
they'll sarve you, of coorse, where you*re goin', be- 
kase when you want books in the college you can 
use them." 

- Honest Phadrick Murray, in lieu of a more valu« 
able present^ brought him his wife's largest and best 
shawl as a pocket handkerchief. 

" Katty, Sir, sent you this," said Phadrick, *' as a 
pocket handkerchy ; an* be gorra, Misther Denis, if 
you begin at this comer, an' take it out o' the face, 
it'll last you six months at a time, any how." 

Another neighbour came with a cool of rendered 
lard, hoping it might be serviceable. 

" Norah, Sir," said the honest friend who brought 
it, " sent you a crock of her own lard. When you're 
makin' colcanon, Sir, or sthilk^ in the college, if 
you slip in a lump of this, it'll save you the price 
of butther. The grace 'ill be useful to you, whether 
or not ; an' they say there's a scarcity of it in the 
college." 

A third brought him an oak sapling to keep in his 
hand about the purlieus of the establishtnent. 

* Sthxlk is made by bruising a quantity of boiled potatoes and 
beans together. The potatoes, however, having first been re- 
duced to a pulpy state, the beans are but partially broken. It 
it then put into a dish, and a pound of butter or rendered Uid 
thrust into the middle of it 
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" We know," said he, " that you're given to 
arguin' an' to that thing you call logic, Misther 
Denis. Now, Sir, if you're ever hard set in an argu- 
ment or the like o' that, or if any o' the 'shthudjeents 
*ud be throublesome or imperant, why give them a 
touch this — a lick of it, do you see ; jist this a 
way. First come wid a back sthroke upon the left 
ear, if they want to be properly convinced ; an' thin 
i^n' afore they have time to recover, come down wid 
a visitation upon the kidney. My life for yours, 
they'll soon let you alone. Nothin' puzzles one in 
an argument more than it does." 

" Ay," said Denis, " that is what they call in the 
books the argumentum baculinum. I accept your 
present, Roger; but I flatter myself I shall be a match 
for any of the collegians without having recourse to 
the argumentum baculinum" 

A poor old widow, who was distantly related to 
them, came upwards of four miles with two or three 
score of eggs, together with a cock and hen ; the 
eggs for his own use, and the latter for breeding in 
Maynooth. 

" Avoumeen, Misther O'Shaughnessy," said she, 
in broken English, " when you ate out all the eggs, 
maybe you could get a sonsy little comer about the 
collegian that you're goin' to larn to be a priest it), 
an' put them both into it ;" — pointing at the same 
time to the cock and hen — " an' whishper," she con- 
tinued, in a low, friendly voice, " if you could get a 
weeshy whisp o' sthraw, an' slip it undhcr your own 
bed, it would make a nest for them, an' they'd lay 
an egg for your breakfast all days in the yean But» 

M 
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achora, don't let them be widout a nest egg: au' 
whishper — maybe you'd breed a clackin' out o' them, 
that you might sell. Sure they'd help to buy duds of 
does for you ; or you might make presents of the 
crathurs to the blessed an' holy collegian himself. 
Wouldn't it be good to have him an your side — He'd 
help to make a gintleman of you, any way. Faix, 
sure he does it for many, they say. An' whishper — 
the breed, avoumeen, is good; an' I'm not afeard to 
say that there never was sich a chicken in the whole 
collegian, as the ould cock himself He's the darlin' 
all out, an' can crow so stoutly, that it bates the world. 
Sure his comb's a beauty to look at, the darlin* ; an' 
only it's to yourself, an' in regard of the blessed place 
he's goin' to, I woiddn't part wid him to nobody 
whatsomever, at all, good or bad " 

'i'he most original gift of all was a purse, formed of 
a small bladder, ingeniously covered with silk. 
It was given to him by his uncle, as a remembrance 
of him, in the first place, and secondly, for a more 
special purpose. 

" This will sarve you, Sir," said his uncle, " an' 
I'll tell you how : if you want to smuggle in a sup of 
good whiskey — as of coorse you will, plase goodness 
— why this houlds exactly a pint, an' is the very thing 
for it. The sorra one among them will ever think of 
searchin' your purse, at least for whiskey. Put it in 
your pocket, Misther Dionnissis ; an' Td take it as 
a great kindness, if you'd write me a scrape or two of 
the pen, mentionin' what a good parish 'ud be worth : 
you'll soon be able to tell me, for I've some notion 
myself of puttin' Barnyto the Latin" 
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Denis was perfectly aware of the honest warmth 
of heart with which these simple tokens of esteem 
"were presented to him; and young as he was, hit 
knowledge of their hahits and prejudices prevented 
him from disappointing them hy a refusal. He 
consequently accepted every thing offered him, ap- 
propriated to himself whatever was suitahle to his 
wants, converted the remainder into pocket-money ; 
and, of course, kept his conscience void of offence 
towards them all ; a state of Christian virtue which his 
refusal of any one gift would have rendered difficult. 

On the day before his departure, the friends and 
relations of the family assembled to hold their fare* 
well meeting. The same spirit which marked all 
their rustic symposia presided in this ; if we except 
a feeling of sorrow natural to his family on being 
separated from one they loved so affectionately* 
Denis, who was never deficient in warmth of feeling, 
could not be insensible to the love and pride with 
which his family had always looked upon him. Am- 
bition, as he approached it, lost muph of its fictitious 
glitter. A sense of sorrow, if not of remorse, for the 
fastidious and overbearing spirit he had manifested to 
them, pressed upon his heart. Pride, in fact, was 
expelled ; nature resumed her empire over him ; he 
looked upon the two last mouths of his life as a 
man would be apt to do, who had been all that time 
under the dominion of a feverish dream. We do not 
say, however, that either ambition or superstition 
was thoroughly expelled from his mind; for it is 
hard at all times to root them out of the system of 
man : bat thev ceased to govern him altogether. A 
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paBsion, too, as obstinate as either of them, was de- 
termined to dispute their power. The domestic 
affections softened his heart ; but love, which ambi- 
tion left for dead, was only stimned ; it rose again, 
and finding a favourable position, set its seal to 
his feelings. 

Denis himself, some days before that appointed for 
his departure, became perfectly conscious that his 
affections were strongly fixed upon Susan Connor. 
The nature of their last interview filled him with 
shame ; nay more, it inspired him with pity for the 
fair artless girl whom he had so unfeelingly insulted. 
The manner in which he had won her young affec- 
tions ; the many tender interviews that had passed 
between them ; the sacred promises of unchangeable 
love they had made to each other, all crowded to his 
imagination with a power which reduced his spiritual 
ambition and ecclesiastical pride, at least to the pos- 
session only of a divided empire. He had, therefore, 
with his book in his hand as usual, taken many soli- 
tary walks for the preceding few days, with the 
expectation of meeting Susan. He heard that for the 
last month or six weeks, she had looked ill, been in 
low spirits, and lost her health. The cause of this 
change, though a secret to the world, was known to 
him. He felt, indeed, that an interview between 
them was indispensable ; but had it not been so, we 
question whether he would have been able to leave 
home without seeing her. 

His evening strolls, however, up until the day before 
his setting out for college, were fruitless. Susan, 
who heretofore had been in the habit of walking in 
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the evenings among the green dells around her h 
ther's house, was ever since their last meeting, almost 
invisible. In the mean time, as the day before that ot 
his leaving the neighbourhood had arrived, and as 
an interview with her was, in a religious point of 
view, essentially necessary, he took his book in the 
course of the evening, and by a path slightly circuit- 
ous, descended the valley that ran between his father's 
house and hers. With solemn strides he perambu- 
lated it in every direction — north, south, east, and 
west ; not a natural bower in the glen was unex- 
plored ; not a green quiet nook unsearched ; not a 
shady tree unexamined; but all to no purpose. Yet, 
although he failed in meeting herself, a thousand 
objects brought her to his heart. Every dell, natu- 
ral bower, and shady tree, presented him with a 
history of their past affections. Here was the spot 
where, with beating heart and crimson cheek, she had 
first breathed out in broken music the acknowledg- 
ment of her love ; there had another stolen meeting, 
a thousand times the sweeter for being stolen, taken 
place. Every spot, in fact, was dear to him, and every 
object associated itself with delightful emotions that 
kindled new life in a spirit from which their parent 
affections had not yet passed away. 

Denis now sought the only other place where he 
had any likelihood of meeting her : this was at the 
well below her father's house. He walked down 
along the banks of the little stream that ran past it, 
until he reached a thorn bush that grew within a few 
yards of the spring. Under this he sat, anxiously 
hoping that Susan might come to fill her evening 
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pail, as he knew she was wont to do. A thick flow 
ery branch of the hawthorn, fpr it was the latter eud 
of May, hung down from the trunk, and served as a 
screen through which he could observe her should she 
appear, without being visible himself. 

It was now the hour of twilight ; the evening was 
warm and balmy ; the whitethorn under which he 
sat, and the profusion of wild-flowers that spangled 
the bosom of the green glen, breathed their fragrance 
around hin% and steeped the emotions and remem- 
brances which crowded thickly on him in deep and 
exquisite tenderness. Up in the air he heard the 
quavering hum of the snipe, as it rose and fell in un- 
dulating motion, and the creak of the rail in many 
directions around him. From an adjoining meadow 
in the distance, the merry voices of the village chil- 
dren came upon his ear, as they gathered the wild 
honey which dropped like dew from the soft clouds 
upon the long grassy stalks, and meadow-sweet, on 
whose leaves it lay like amber. He remembered 
when he and Susan, on meeting there for a similar 
purpose, felt the first mysterious pleasure in being to- 
gether, and the unaccountable melancholy produced 
by separation and absence. 

At length he heard a footstep ; but he could not 
persuade himself that the slow and lingering tread of 
the person approaching him was that of Susan, so 
much did it difier from the buoyant and elastic step 
with which she used to trip along. On looking 
through the branches, however, he perceived her 
coming towards him, carrying the pitcher as usual in 
her hand. The blood was already careering at full 
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speed through his veins, and the palpitations of his 
beart were loud enough to he heard hy the ear. 

Oh, heauty, heauty ! teterrima causa belli, thou 
dost play the devil with the hearts of men ! Who is 
there who doth not wish to look upon thee, from the 
saint to the sinner ? — None. For thee worlds have 
been lost; nations swept off the earth; thrones over- 
turned ; and cities laid in ashes ! Adam, David, 
Marc Anthony, Abelard, and Denis O'Shaughnessy, 
exhibit histories of thy power never to he forgotten, 
but the greatest of these is Denis O'Shaughnessy. 

Susan was about the middle size ; her tresses, like 
those of the daughters of her country, were a fair 
brown, and abundant. Her features were not such, 
we admit, as mark regular and scientific perfection, 
and perhaps much of their power was owing to their 
not being altogether symmetrical. Her great charm 
consisted in a spirit of youthful innocence so guileless, 
that the very light of purity and truth seemed to 
break in radiance from her countenance. Her form 
was round, light, and flexible. When she smiled, 
ber face seemed to lose the character of its mortality 
— so seraphic and full of an indescribahle spell were 
its lineaments ; that is, the spell was felt hy its thrill- 
ing influence upon the beholder, rather than by any 
^traordinary perception of her external beauty. The 
general expression of her countenance, however, was 
that of melancholy. * No person could look upon her 
white forehead and dark flashing eyes, without per- 
ceiving that she was full of tenderness and enthu- 
siasm; but let the light of cheerfulness fall upon 
her face, and you wished never to see it beam with 
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any other spirit. In her met those extremes of cha-» 
racter peculiar to her country. Her laughing lips 
expanded with the playfiil delicacy of mirth, or 
breathed forth, with untaught melody and deep pathos, 
her national songs of sorrow. 

A little before she made her appearance, the moon 
had risen and softened with her dewy light the calm 
secluded scene around them. Denis, too, had au 
opportunity of seeing the lovely girl more distinctly. 
Her dress was simple but becoming. Her hair, ex- 
cept the side ringlets that fell to heighten the beauty 
olTher neck, was bound up with a comb which Denis 
himself had presented to her. She wore a white 
dimity bedgown, that sat close to her well-formed 
person, descended below her knee, and opened before; 
the sleeves of it did not reach the elbow, but displayed 
an arm that could not be surpassed for whiteness 
and beauty. The bedgown was frilled about the 
shoulder, which it covered, leaving the neck only, and 
the upper part of her snowy bosom, visible. A dark 
ribbon, tied about her waist, threw her figure into 
exquisite outline, and gave her that simple elegance 
which at once bespeaks the harmony of due pro- 
portion. 

On reaching the well she filled her vessel, and 
placed it on a small mound beside her; then sitting 
down, she mused for some time, and turned her eyes 
towards Denis's father's, sighed deeply. 

*• It's the least," said the humbled girl, " that I 
may look towards the house that the only one I ever 
loved, or ever will love, lives in. Little I thought 
when I loved him that I was standin' between him 
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an' God. Loved him ! I wish I could say it was 
past, I wish I could ; for I am afeard that till my 
'weak heart breaks it will love him still. God pity 
me ! It would be well for me I had never seen him ' 
But why he should go to Maynooth without givin' 
me back my promise, I cannot tell/' 

Denis rose and approached her. Susan, on seeing 
him, started, and her lover could perceive that 6he 
hastily wiped the tears from her eyes. A single 
glance, however, convinced her that it was he ; and 
such was the guileless simplicity of her heart, joined 
to the force of habit, that her face beamed with one of 
her wonted smiles at his appearance. This scon 
passed away, and her features again resumed an ex- 
pression of deep melancholy. 

Our hero now forgot his learning; his polysyl- 
lables were laid aside, and his pedantry utterly 
abandoned. His pride, too, was gone, and the petty 
pomp of artificial character flung aside like an unne- 
cessary garment which only oppresses the wearer. 

** Susan," said he, " I am sorry to see you look so 
pale and unhappy. I deeply regret it ; and I could not 
permit this day to pass, without seeing and speaking 
to you. If I go to-morrow, Susan, may I now ask 
in what light will you remember me ?" 

** I'll remember you without anger, Denis ; with 
sorrow will I remember you, but not, a.s I said, in 
anger ; though God knows, and you know, the only 
token you lave me to remember you by is a broken 
heart." 

*' Susan," said Denis, ** it was an unhappy attach- 
ment, as circumstances have turned out ; and I wish 
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for both our sakes we had never loved one another. 
For some time past my heart has been torn diifeTent 
ways, and to tell you the truth, I acknowledge that 
within the last three or four months I have been little 
less than a villain to you." 

" You speak harshly of yourself, Denis ; I hope, 
more so than you deserve." 

" No, Susy. With my heart fixed upon other 
hopes, I continued to draw your affections closer and 
closer to mtJ* 

'' Well, that was wrong, Denis; but you loved me 
Long before that time, an' it's not so asy a thing to 
draw away the heart from what we love ; that is, to 
draw it away for every Denis, even although greater 
things may rise up before us." 

As she pronounced the last words, her voice, which 
she evidently strove to keep firm, became unsteady. 

" That's true, Susan, I know it ; but I will never 
forgive myself for acting a double part to you and to 
the world. There is not a pang you suffer but ought 
to fall as a curse upon my head, for leading you into 
greater confidence, at a time when I was not seri- 
ously resolved to fulfil my vows to you." 

" Denis," said the unsuspecting girl, " you're im- 
posin' on yourself — ^you never could do so bad, so 
treacherous an act as that. No, you never could, 
Denis ; an', above all the world, to a heart that loved 
and trusted you as mine did. I won't believe it, 
even from your own lips. You surely loved me, 
Denis, and in that case you couldihH be desateful 
to me." 

" I never lOved you half so well as I ought, Susy ; 
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and I never was worthy of you. Susy, I tell you— 
I tell you — my heart is breaking for your sake. It 
would have been well for both of us we had never 
seen, or known, or loved each other ; for I know by 
my own heart what you must suffer." 

*' Denis, don*t be cast down on my account ; be- 
fore I ever thought of you, when I was runnin' about 
the glens here, a lonely little orphan, I was often 
sorry, without knowin' why.« Sometimes I used to 
wonder at it, and search my mind to find out what 
occasioned it : but I never could. I suppose it was 
because I saw other girls, like myselfj^ havin' their 
little brothers an' sisters to play with ; or because I 
had no mother's voice to call me night or momin\ 
or her bosom to lay my head on, if I was sick or 
tired, I suppose it was this. Many a time, Denis, 
even then, I knew what sorrow was, and I often 
thought that, come what would to others, there was 
sorrow before me. I now find I was right ; but for 
all that, Denis, it's betther that we should give up 
one another in time, than be unhappy by my bein' 
the means of tumin' you from the ways and duties 
of God.'* 

The simple and touching picture, which she drew 
of her orphan childhood, together with the tone of 
resignation and sorrow which ran through all she 
Bud, affected Denis deeply. 

** Susan," he replied, " I am much changed of 
late. The prospect before me is a dark one — a mys- 
terious one. It is not many months since my head 
was dizzy with the gloomy splendour which the pomps 
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and ceremonies of the chureb — soon, I trust, to be 
restored in this country to all her pride and power — 
presented to my imagination. But I have mingled 
with those on whom before this — that is, during my 
boyhood — I looked with awe, as on men who held 
vested in themselves some mysterious and spiritual 
power. I have mingled with them, Susan, and I find 
them neither better nor worse than those who still 
look upon them as I once did/' 

" Well, but, Denis, how does that bear upon your 
views ?'• 

^* It does, Susan. I said I have found them neither 
better nor worse than their fellow-creatures ; but I 
believe they are not so happy. I think I could per- 
ceive a gloom, even in their mirth, that told of some 
particular thought or care that haunted them like a 
spirit. Some of them, and not a few, in the moments 
of undisguised feeling, dissuaded me against ever 
entering the church." 

" I am sure they're happy," said Susan. — ** Some 
time ago, accordin' to your own words, you thought 
the same ; but something has turned your heart from 
the good it was fixed upon. You're in a dangerous 
time, Denis ; and it's not to be wondhered at, if the 
temptations of the devil should thry you now^ in hopes 
to turn you from the service of God. This is a wamin* 
to me, too, Denis. May heaven above forbid that / 
should be made the means of temptin' you from the 
duty that's before you !" 

" No, Susan dear, it's not temptation, but the fear 
of temptation, that prevails with me." 
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'^ But, Denk, sndr if pbb udsk jvnnelf not 
worthy to entbcr that hkaei itate yoa hai« 
enough to aroid it." 

'* Ay, but, Sofy, thoc m the dificahr. I am 
80 pUc^ that I can hardlj go hack. Fint, the dia- 
grace of refosi^ to enter the chnrdi vonkl lie iqion 
me as if I had coBunitted a dime. — ^Again, I voold 
break my father'a and my mother'a heait : and rather 
than do that, I ooold afanort submit to be miserable 
for life. And finally, I eonld not lire in the funihr, 
nor bear the indignaticm of my brotheisand other rela- 
tions. You know, Sosan, as well as I do, the cha- 
racter attached to those whc pot thdr friends to the 
expense of educatii^ them for the chnrch, who raise 
their hopes and their ambition, and afterwards dis- 
appoint them." 

« I know it." 

** This, Susan, dear, prevails with me. Besides, 
the church now is likely to nse from her ruins. I 
believe that if a priest did lus duty, he might possibly 
possess miraculous power. There is great pomp and 
splendour in her ceremonies, a sense of high and bound- 
less authority in her pastors ; there is raok in her 
orders sufficient even for ambition. Then the defer- 
ence, the awe, and the humility with which they are 
approached by the people — ah ! Susan, there is much 
still in the character of a priest for the huijfetn heart 
to covet. The power of saying mass, of forgiving 
sin, of relieving the departed spirits of the faithful in 
another world, and of mingling in our holy sacri- 
fices with the glorious worship of the Cherubims, 
or angels, in heaven — all this is the privilege 
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of a priest, and what earthly rank can be compared 
to it ?" 

*< None at all, Denis — ^none at all. Oh, tfaink 
this way stiil, and let no ^earthly temptation — no— 
don't let — even me— what am f f—- a poor hnmhk 
gbi— ^h ! no, let nothing keep you back from this." 

The teara burst from her eyes, however, an the 
tpoke. 

** But, Denis,'* she «dded, ** there is one thing 
that turns my brain. I fear that, eren afther your 
ordination, I couldn't look upon you as I would upon 
another man. Oh, my heart would break if one 
improper thought of it was fixed upon you then." 

'^ Susy, hear me. I could give up all, but yon. 
I could bear to disappoint father, mother, and all ; 
but the thought of giving you up for ever is terrih)e. 
I have been latterly in a kind of dream. I have 
been among friends and relatives until my brain was 
turned ; but now I am restored to myself, and I find 
I cannot part with you. I would gladly do it ; but 
1 cannot. Oh, no, Susan, dear, my love for you was 
dimmed by other passions; but it was not ex- 
tinguished. It now bums stronger and purer in my 
heart than ever. It does — it does. And, Susan, I 
always loved you." 

Susan^paused for some time, and unconsciously 
plucked a wild flower which grew beside her: she 
surveyed it a moment, and exclaimed : — 

" Do you see this flower, Denis? it's a faded prim- 
rose. I'm like that flower in one sense ; Pin faded ; 
my heart's broke." 

" No, my beloved Susan, don't say so ; you're only 
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low-Bpirited. . Why should your heart he hroke, and 
you in the very hloom of youth and heauty?" 

" Do you remember our last meetin' Denis ? Oh, 
how could you be so cruel then as to hid me think of 
marryin' another, as if I had loved you for any thing 
but yourself? I'm but a simple girl, Denis, and 
know hut little of the world ; but if I was to live a 
thousand years, you would always see the sorrow 
that your words made me feel visible upon my coun- 
tenance. I'm not angry with you, Denis ; but I'm 
telling you the truth." 

** Susan, my darling, this is either weakness of 
mind or ill health. I will see you as beautiful and 
happy as ever. For my part, I now tell you, that 
no power on earth can separate us ! Yes, my be- 
loved Susan, I will see you as happy and happier than 
I have ever seen you. That will be when you are my 
own young and guileless wife." 

" Ah, no, Denis ! My mind is made up : I can 
never be your wife. Do you think that I would 
bring the anger of God upon myself, by temptin* you 
back from the holy office you*re enterin' into ? Think 
of it yourself, Denis. Your feelings are melted now 
by our discoorse, and, maybe, because I'm near you; 
but when time passes, you'll be glad that in the mo- 
ment of weakness you didn't give way to them. I 
know it's natural for you to love me nowf You're 
lavin' me — you're lavin' the place where I am — the 
little river and the glen where we so often met, and 
where we often spent many a happy hour together. 
That has an effect upon vou ; for why should I 
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deny it? — ^you lee it — it it haid-— ^ery hard— eta 
upon myielf.** 

She neither tohbed nor cried so as to be heud^biit 
the teart gushed down her cheeks in torrents. 

^ Susan,*' said Denis, in an unsteady yoice, ^ yov 
speak in vain* Every word you say tells me that 1 
cannot live without you ; and I will not" 

^ Don*t say that, Doiis, Suppose we should be 
married, think of what I would sufEbr if I saw yos 
in poverty or distress, brought on because you wmx- 
ried me! Why my heart would sink entirdy under 
it. Then your friends would never give me a wsnn 
heart. Me! they would never give yourself tL warm 
heart; and I would rather be dead than see yon 
brought to shame, or ill*treatment, or poverty^ on my 
account. Pray to God, Denis, to grant you grace to 
overcome whatever you feel for me. / have prayed 
both for you and myself. Oh, pray to him, Denis, 
sincerely, that he may enable you to forget that ever 
such a girl — such an unhappy girl — as Susan Connor 
ever lived !" 

Poor Denis was so much overcome that he could 
not restrain his tears. He gazed upon the melan- 
choly countenance of the ^air girl, in a delirium 
of love and admiration ; but in a few minutes h» 
replied : — 

* Susan your words are lost: I am determined. 
Oh ! great heaven ! what a treasure was I near 
losing ! Susan, hear me : I will bear all that this 
world can inflict ; I will bear shame> ill-treatment, 
auger, scorn, and everv harsh word that may be 
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tttered against me ; I will renounce cliurcl), Bpiritual 
power, ranky honour ; I will give up father and fa- 
milj — all — all that this world could flatter me with : 
yesy I will renounce each and all for your sake ! Do 
not dissuade me ; my mind is fixed, and no power on 
earth can change it." 

** Yes, Denis," she replied calmly, " there is a power, 
and a weak power, too, that will change it ; for I will 
change it. Don't think, Denis, that in arguin' with you, 
against the feelins of my own heart, I am doin' it with- 
out sufiferin\ Oh, no indeed ! You know, Denis, I am 
a lonely girl ; that I have neither hrother, nor sister, 
nor mother to direct me. Sufferin' ! — Oh, I wish 
yon knew it! Denis, you must forget me. Vvfi 
hopeless now : my heart, as I said, is hroke, and Vm 
strivin' to fix it upon a happier world ! Oh ! if I 
had a mother or a sister, that I could, when my 
breast is likely to hurst, throw myself in their arms, 
and cry and confess all I feel ! But I'm alone, and 
must bear all my own sorrows. Oh, Penis ! I'm not 
without knowin' how hard the task is that I have set 
ta myself. Is it nothing to give up all that the heart 
is fixed upon ? Is it nothing to walk about this glen, 
and the green fields, to have one's eyes upon them, 
and to remember what happiness one has had in 
tbem, knowin', at the same time, that it's all blasted? 
Oh, is it nothing to look upon the green earth itself, 
and all its beauty — to hear the happy songs and the 
joyful voices of all that are about us — the birds 
singing sweetly, the music of the river flowin* — to 
s6e the sun shiniu', and to hear the rustlin' of the 
trees in the warm winds of summer-^to see and hear al| 

M 
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a yamig beiit is bnkiii%or al- 

ve are soin' to lave it 

to go dova into the clay 

this is haid ; — ^bitter is it to 

sowcfhirig tdls me it will Ih) my 



sae oacL I hare now related what I know 
I mst saffer — ^whkt I know I most lose. This is 
msj lol, and I mmsl besr it. Now, Denis^ will you 
giant jsnr own Susan one leqfoest ?" 

* If it waa that mj life should sa^e yours, I would 

gnntiL'* 

** It's the last and only one I will ever ask of you. 
Mj beaith has been ill, Denis ; my strength is gone, 
said I fed I am gettin* worse every day : now when 
yon hear that I sm — that I am — gone^ — ^wHl you 
odfer up the Eist Mass you say for my pace and rest 
ia another world ? I say the Jtrsty for you know 
there's more virtue in a first Mass than in any other* 
Yovr Susan will be then in the dust, and you may 
feel sorrow, but not love for her." 

•• Never, Susan ! For Grod's sake, forbear I You 
will drive me distracted. As I hope to meet judg- 
ment, I think I never loved you till now ; and by the 
same oath, I will not chauge my purpose in making 
you mine.'* 

" Then you do love me still, Denis ? And you 
would give up all for your Susan ? Answer me truly, 
for the ear of God is open to our words and thoughts. 

*' Then, before God, I love you too strongly for words 
to express ; and I would give up all for your sake !" 
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Susan tinmed her eyes upon Tacancy ; and Denis 
observed that a sadden and wild light broke firom 
them, which aknned him exceedingly. She put her 
dpen hand upon her forehead, as if she felt pain, and 
remained glancing fearfully around her for a few 
minutes ; her countenance, which became instantly 
like a sheet of paper, lost all its intelligence, except, 
perhaps, what might be gleaned from a smile of the 
moat ghastly and desolating misery. 

** Gracious heaven ! Susan, dear, what's the mat- 
ter ? Oh, my God ! your face is like marble ! Dear- 
est Susan, speak to me ! — Oh, speak to me, or I will 
go distracted !'' 

She looked upon him long and steadily ; but he 
perceived with delight that her consciousness was 
gpradually returning. At length she drew a deep 
sigh, and requested him to listen. 

** Denis,'^ said she, ^ you must now be a man. 
We can never be married. I am promised to 

ANOTHBR !^ 

•• Promised to another ! Your brain is turned, 
Susy. Collect yourself, dearest, and think of what 
you say." 

" I know what I say — I know it too well ! What 
did I say? Why — ^why," she added, with an un- 
settled look, *^ that r m promised to another ! It is 
true — true as God's in heaven. Oh, Denis ! why did 
you lave me so long without seein' me ? I said my 
heart was broke, and you will soon know that it has 
bitter, bitter rason to be so. See here." 

She had, during her reply, taken from her bosom 
a small piece of brown cloth, of a square shapei 

k2 
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marked with the letters I. M. L the initials of tiie 
names of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. She kissed it 
fervently as she spoke, and desired Denis to look upon 
it and hear her. 

^ When you saw me last,'* she continued, ^ I left 
you in anger, hecanse I thought you no longer loved 
me. Many a scaldin' tear I shed that nobody wit- 
nessed ; many a wringin' my heart felt since that 
time. I got low, and, as I said, my health left me. 
I began to think of what I ought to do ; and bein' 
so much alone, my thoughts were never off it. At 
last I remembered the Virgin Mother of God, as 
bein' once a woman, and the likelier to pity one of 
her own kind in sorrow. I then thought of a scapu- 
lar ; and made a promise to myself, that if you didn*t 
come within a certain time, I would dedicate myself 
to her for ever. I saw that you neglected me, and I 
heard so much of the way you spent your time, how 
you were pleasant and merry while my heart was 
breakin', that I made a vow to remain a spotless 
virgin all my life. I got a scapular, tooj that I might 
be strengthened to keep my holy promise ; for you 
didn't come to me within the time. This is it in my 
hand. It is now on me. The vow is made, and I 

AM MISERABLE FOR EVER !" 

Denis sobbed and wrung his hands, whilst tears, 
intensely bitter, fell from his eyes. 

" Oh, Susan !" he exclaimed, " what have you 
done ? Miserable ! Oh, you have ruined me utterly ! 
You have rendered us both for ever miserable !" 

" Miserable !" she CTCclaimed, with flashing eyes. 
" Who talks of misery ?" But again she put her 
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band to her fofebead, and eodeaToiired to recollect 
neraelf. ** Denis," she added, ** Denis, my brain it 
turning ! Oh, I have no firiend ! Oh, mother, that 
I never seen, bat as if it was in a dream; mo- 
ther, daughter of your daughter's heart, look down 
from heaven, and pity your orphan cliild in her sore 
trouble and affliction! Oh, how often did I miss 
you, mother, darling durin' all my life! In sick- 
ness I had not your tendher hands about me ; in 
sorrow I could not hear your voice ; and in joy and 
nappiness you were never with me to share them ! I 
had not your advice, my blessed mother, to guide 
and direct me, to tache me what was right, and what 
was wrong ! Oh, if you will not hear your own poor 
lonely orphan, who will you hear ? if you will not 
assist her, who ought you to assist? for, as sure as I 
stand here this night, you are a blessed saint in hea- 
ven. But let me not forget the Virgin Queen of 
Heaven, that I am bound to. I kneel to yoUy Hope 
of the Afflicted ! To you let them go that have a 
brdcen heart, as I have ! Queen of Glory pity me ' 
—Star of the Sea — Comfort of the Hopeless-^-Re- 
fuge of Sinners, hear me, strengthen, and support 
me! And you will too. Who did you ever cast 
away, mild and beautiful Virgin of Heaven ? * As 
the lily among thorns, so are you among the daugh- 
ters of Adam !'* Yes, Denis, she will support me — 
she will support me ! I feel her power on me now ! 
I see the angels of heaven about her, and her mild 

* The form of the Service to the Virgin, from which most of 
the above expiessionv are taken, is certainly replete with beauty 
and poetry. 
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countenance smilin' sweetly upon the broken flowerl 
Yesy Denis, her glory is upon me !" 

The last words were uttered with her eyes flashing 
wildly as before, and her whole person and counte- 
nance endeutly under the influence of a highly excited 
enthusiasm, or perhaps a touch of momentary insamtj. 
Poor Denis stood with streaming eyes, incapable 
of checking or interrupting her. He had always 
known that her education and understanding were 
above the common; but he never anticipated from 
her such capacity for deep feeling, united to so much 
vivacity of imagination as she then displayed. Per- 
haps he had not philosophy enough, at that period of 
his youth, to imderstand Uie eflects of a solitary life 
upon a creatiure full of imagination and sensibility. 
The scenery about her father's house was wild, and 
the glens singularly beautiful; Susan lived among 
them alone, so that she became in a manner ena- 
moured of solitude ; which, probably more than any 
thing else, gives tenderness to feeling, and force 
to the imaginative faculties. Soon after she had pro- 
nounced the last words, however, her good sense 
came to her aid. 

" Denis," said she, " you have seen my weakness; 
but you must now see my strength. You know we 
have a trial to go through before we part for ever." 

" Oh ! Susy, don't say ' for ever.' You know 
that the vow you made was a rash vow. It may be 
set aside." 

" It was not a rash vow, Denis. I made it 
with a firm intention of keepin* it, and keep it I 
will. The Mother of God is not to be mocked. 
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becauiie I am weak, or choo&e to {nrefer my oWn will 
to hers." 

*^ But, Susy, the Church can disBol?e it. You know 
fehe has power to bind and loose. Oh^ for Grod's toke, 
Suay, if you ever loved me, don't attempt to take 
back your promiae." 

•• I love you too well to destroy you, Denis. I will 
never stand between you and God, for that would be 
my crime. I will never bring disgrace, or shame, or 
poverty, upon you ; for surely these things would fall 
upon you as a punishment for desattin' him. If you 
were another--if you wem't intended to be the Mt^ 
vant of God, I could beg with yoti — 'Starve with you 
— die with you. But when J am gone, remembet 
that I gave up all my hopes, that you might i^ucceed 
in yours. I*m sure thai is love. NoW, Denifei, we 
must return our promises, the time is passin', and 
weMl both be missed from home." 

'* Susan, for the sake of my happiness both it) 
this world and in the next, don't take away all hope. 
Make me not miserable and wretched ; send me not 
into the church a hypocrite. If you do, I will charge 
you with my guilt ; I will charge you with the crimeii 
of a man who will care but little what he does.*' 

** You will have friends, Denis *, pious men, whd 
will direct you, and guide you, and wean your heart 
from me and the world. You will soon bless me for 
this. Denis," she added, with a smile of unutterable 
misery, *' my mind is made up. I belong uow to 
the Virgin Mother of Grod. I never will be so 
wicked as to forsake her for a mortal. If I was to 
marry you with a brol^en vow upon me, I could not 
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fumgfot. DirciineofGodaiidof lusBlMMd Ibf 
dier would follow us both.'* 

Denis ftlc perfectly aware of the Yiew entertuNd 
bj Susan^ respeetiiig such a tow as she had tsko^ 
To ressoii with her, was only to attack a pngodioe 
which scorned reason. Besides this, he was not Imn- 
self alto§;elher tnfi fiom the imprsssum ofitsbdng 
a TOW too solemn to be broken withoot the sanctioa 
of Um Church. 

* Let us go," ssid Susan, ^* to the same spot whne 
we first promised. It was under this tree, in dus 
montiiy last year. Let us give it back there.** 

The hand^pomise in Ireland between the' mu^ 
liageaUe young of both sexes, is considered the most 
solenm 'and binding of all obligationif. Few would 
rely open the word oroath of any man who had been 
known to break a hand-promise. And, perhaps, 
few of the country girls would marry or c-ouutenance 
the addresses of a young person known to have violated 
such a pledge. The vow is a solemn one, and, of 
course, given by mutual consent ; by mutual con* 
sent, also, must it be withdrawn, otherwise it is con- 
sidered still binding Whenever death removes one 
of the parties, without the other having had an 
opportunity of ** giving it back," the surviving party 
comes, and in the presence of witnesses, first grasping 
the hand of the deceased, repeats the form of words 
usual in withdrawing it Some of these scenes are 
very touching and impressive, particularly one which 
the author had an opportunity of witnessing. It 
is supposed that in cases of death, if the pro- 
mise be not thus dissolved, the spirit of the departed 
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tetunui and liaunts the fiurvivor until it be can- 
eelled. 

When Denis and Susan had reached the haw- 
thorn, they both knelt down. So exhausted^ however, 
had Susan been by the agitation of her feelings, that 
Denia was under the necessity of assisting her to the 
place. He could perceive, too, that, amid the workings 
of her religious enthusiasm, she trembled like an 
aspen leaf. 

** Now," said she, ** you are stronger than I am, 
b^gin and repeat the words; I will repeat them 
with you." 

* No," replied Denis, ** I will never begin. I will 
never be the first to seal both your misery and mine." 

*^ I am scarcely able," said she ; ** dear Denis, 
don't ask me lo do what I have not strength for. 
But it's useless she added; you will never begin 
unless / do.'* 

They then blessed themselves after the form ol 
their church, and as they extended their right hands 
to each other, the tears fell fast from the eyes of both.. 
The words they repeated were the same, with tht 
difference of the name onl]|^ 

^* I, Susan Connor, in the presence of God, do re- 
lease you, Denis O'Shaughnessy, from your promise 
of marriage to me, and from all promises of marriage 
that you ever made me. I now give you back that 
promise of marriage, and all promises of marriage 
you ever made me. To which I call God to witness." 

Denis repeated the same words, substituting the 
name of Susan Connor. 

The sobs of Susan were loud and incessant, even 
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ftiediq^ii each other wilh a hopdeaa and agcKMag 
mKfi^m^nz bi^ no wHrnv^ii^tiMf ittiiretfl^itoa 
jilpoi^ fayaterie a^uedf sufliBeitkii toiaia fearOscili 
jriie panted rapUUj hi Jnml^i 0mAif ifpm^lia^ 
atma, and ahe ftU, or ralher tihreir tittttltf, niH^ ^ a 
iirooa upan Ida bi»oi&. To pma lAi Hpa to Mn 
and oany hel: to the biMcolte wdl^ «M btt t^e 
work of a moment There he laid her^ aaMl nfter 
liaviilg qpnnkled her i^e with mi^'fmmiM to 
flaip the p^a of her hidiiiN e»daiaiii^ 

^ Susan, my heloyed, will you not hear laaf (Ni, 
1^ tpon tii% mj hUti*B Idiimti^lMmimi ^A tidllne 
that yotk're Una^. Giia^ia <iiktl hef^ Ittian ll 
hiduMi-'^^die is dead! Th)ai*^4hii*M4a ^e ae^^^ 
hbw^aHl I have kilid^h«r1» ^ 

She qpened her eyes aa he spohe^ and Di^iisi in 
stooping to assist her, weeping at the same time like 
a child, received — a hang £rom a cudgel that made 
his head niig. 

" Your Bowl to the divil, you laraed vagahone," 
said her father, for it was he, ** is this the way you're 
pxeparin* yourself for tl^ church? Comin' over 
that innocent colleen of a daughter o* mine hefore 
you set out," he added, taking Denis a second 
thwack across the shoulders-^** hefore you set out 
for Manewth ! !" 

" Why, you miserahle vulgarian," said Denis, " I 
scorn you from the head to the heel. Desist, I 
say," for the f&ther was ahout to lay in another 
swinger upon his kidney — ^^ desist, I say, and donH 
approximate, or I will entangle the rihs of you !" 
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•• My Bowl to glory,** said the fethcr, " if ever I had 
a greater mind to ate my dinner, than I have to anoint 
you wid this cudgel, you black-coated skamer !" 

" Get out, you barbarian," replied Denis, " how 
dare you talk about unction in connexion with a 
cudgel ? Desist, I say, or I will retaliate, if you ap- 
proximate an inch. Desist, or I will baptize you in 
the well, as Philip did the Ethiopian, without a spon- 
sor. No man but a miserable barbarian would have 
had the vulgarity to interrupt us in the manner you. 
did. Look at your daughter's situation ! 

" The hussy," replied the father, ** it's the sup- 
per she ought to have ready, instead of Qoortin' wid 

flich a larned vag Heavens above me! What 

ails my child ? Susy ! Susy, alanna, dhas ! what's 
over you ? Oh, I see how it is," he continued—" I 
see how it is ! This accounts for her low spirits an* 
bad health for some time past ! Susy, rouse your- 
self, avoumeen * Sure Vm not angry wid you ! My 
■owl to glory, Denny Shaughnessy, but you have broke 
my child's heart, I doubt !" 

" Owen," said Denis, " your indecorous interrup- 
tion has stamped you with the signature of genuine 
ignorance and vulgarity ; still, I say, we must have 
some conversation on that subject immediately. Yes, 
I love your daughter a thousand times better than my 
own life.'* 

** Faith, I'll take care that we'll have discoorse 
about it," replied the father. '* If you have been a 
villain to the innocent girl — if you have, Denny, 
why you'll meet your God sooner tlian you think; 
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lfar1wriiiW|ifdwlii»eoBir4»&^ ' ^ ^.^^.^ 

^i4fli thii eciol inter, tliglim iaqr feeDv^iier,£f jpo^" 
•^de. To«r tnger and ymet kmtngbt Ow«eo, e?^* 
OuneUie timid ereatope^ Speak loudly to her, ike ii 
neeofering. Tliank Oody^dnt is reeoTtfingj^ ' 
• * Shuqr^ avomnieeo,*' idd Ilia fttther, ^ imaeToor- 
ad^ iaa eoUecn; mue yoavMl^ an* do&H tiuinnble, 
jAtitimf* Tte Mm one o* la^a ax^ry wid yov, it 
aUataU." 

> <^ 0&, bHiig me lunii^'* leid^ poar gitl; ^< Fa- 
tlper deiir,, bwre Ho liad opimon of me. I done 
jMitHng^ an* I bope I ae^ will do any iliiiig, diit 
ivodd briag tlia lilaali of eluusiie to yo«lr free." 
i '''Hiatal as true as ibit Qod*s in bea^i^a^* ob- 
served Denis. ** The angds in his presence are nol 
purer than she is.'* 

^' I take her own word for it," said the father ; *' a 
lie, to the best of my knowledge, never came from 
her lips.** 

^* Let us assist her home," said Denis. ** I told 
you that we must have some serious conversation 
about her. I'll take one arm, and do you take 
the other." 

** Do so," said the father, ** an*, Denny, as you're 
the youngest and the strongest, jist take up thsl 
pitcher o* wather in your hand, an* carry it to the 
nouse above." 

Denis, who was dressed in his best black from 
»op to toe, made & wry face or two at this proposal. 
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He was able, however, for Susan's sake, to compro- 
mise his dignity ; so looking about him, to be certain 
that there was no other person observing them, he 
seized the pitcher in one hand, gave Susan his arm, 
and in this unheroic manner assisted to conduct 
her home. 

In about half an hour or better after this, Denis 
and Owen Connor proceeded in close and earnest 
conversation towards old Shaughnessy's. On enter- 
ing, Denis requested to speak with his father and 
brothers in private. 

** Father," said he, " this night is pregnant — that 
is, vtUgariter^ in the family way — with my fate." 

** Throth it is, avick. Glory be to Goodness !'* 

** Here is Owen Connor, an honest, dacent neigh- 
bour " 

'* Throth, he is an honest, dacent man," said the 
father, interrupting him. 

" Yes," replied the son, " I agree with you. 
Well, he has a certain disclosure or proposal to make, 
which you will be pleased to take into your most 
serious consideration. I, for my part, cannot help 
being endowed with my own gifts, and if I happen to 
possess a magnet to attract feminine sensibility^ it is 
to heaven I owe it, and not to myself." 

" It is," said the father, " glory be to his name!" 

** DonH be alarmed, or surprised, or angry, at any 
thing Owen Connor may say to you. I speak sig* 
mficantly. There are perplexities in all human events, 
and the cardinal hinge of fate is for ever turning. Now 
I must withdraw ; but in the mean time, I will be found 
taking a serenade behind the garden, if I am wanted." 






w tot any bo^ die, viA ^Hilff %».^ ^ 
, TQiftJbolllB wmmooQiidtsi^ffB^mkQm^s^^i^ 
fvy agieeiUi^ a«tiQqp«tioa% foiMii Ittnn^ oonofeBei 
to intioduee a yeiy bazaidoaB topic 

Oeni^as he attd, ecmtiiiaei tsuniilt to^Md^ j&t 
beted tbe gaiddiu He ihmi^ efor Ae ndlifinlf 
oCtbeeTening^ tethedaeli^^llurtr/O^reBOwnar^ 
j/t^^oeel ^dk lie eoptyledi Hi lopnr kte-Attat 
and hmVLj too well fmr that .Widi^ /nepeel to 
S«<ie&*ei»ii^ hdMUemMoBt tiuBlai^cfiuki^sed^ opi- 
nion on lier peit wee. eqni% ImfirobaHeb^ ftirai 
cle0, ikm^ tihat he Indl no .pselext £nr aeddii^ 
MiqraQotiii an4 m die whiiweij afflkttwi^ 4ind iid%- 
natiiHi of the femily would, he knew, he teifftie^ l»^ 
resolved to eonfbrm himedtf to hie eirciimeiaAdsB, 
trusting to absence for that diminution of affection 
which it often produces. Having settled these points 
in his mind, he began to grope that part ai his head 
which had come in contact with Owen Connor's 
cudgel. He had strong surmises that a bump existed, 
and on eramining, he found that a powerful organ of 
self-esteem had been created. 

At this moment he saw Owen Connor running pasi 
him at i^ll speed, pursued by his»£ftther and brothers, 
the father brandishing a cudgel in hie hand* The 
son, who understood all, intercepted the pureueis, 
commanding them in a loud voice to stop. With 
his brothers he succeeded ; but the father's wrath 
was not to be appeased so easily. Nothing now 
remained but to stand in his way, and arrest him by 
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(rieadly violence ; Denis, therefore, seized bim, ancl« 
by assuming all his authority, at length prevailed upon 
him to give over the chase. 

'* Only think of him," exclaimed the fatheri 
breathless—^' only think of him bavin' the assurance 
to propose a match between you an' his baby-faced 
daughter ! Ho ! Dher manimy Owen Connor," he 
shouted, shaking the staff at Owen as he spoke — 
*< Dher mamm / if I was near you, I'd put your bones 
through other, for darin' to mintion sich a thing !" 

Owen Connor, on finding that he was no longer 
pursued, stood to reconnoitre the enemy :-— 

" Denis Oge," he shouted back, " be off to May*" 
nooth as fast as possible, except you wish to have my 
poor child left fatherless entirely. Go way, an' my 
blessin' be along wid you ; but let there be never 
another word about that business while you live." 

** Father," said Denis, " Pm scandalized at your 
conduct on this dignified occasion. I am also angry 
with Brian and the rest of you. Did you not observe 
that the decent man was advanced in liquor? I 
would have told you so at once, were it not that he 
was present while I spoke. Did I not give you as 
strong a hint as possible ? Did I not tell you that * I 
spoke significantly?* Now hear me. Take the 
first opportunity of being reconciled to Owen Con- 
nor. Be civil to him ; for I assure you he esteems 
me very highly. Be also kind to his daughter, who 
is an excellent girl; but I repeat it, her ftkiher esteems 
me highly." 

** Does he think highly of you, Denis?** 

** I have said so^" he replied* 



^ Tbeiit tfmNli»iveVe Mtry fcr ivliat liM ^pp^ 
foor man. Bat ihe nerer a cm o* ne, Deid% wvr 
die laste ngQ of liquor about bhiL Throth, wo iriD 
Mke it «p wid lum, thiiL An^WOL be Idiid btni 
iaoghter, too, Denk.** 

^ Then ai a pnnrf tihat yoa wffl 
lay it on you as a doty, to let me know lioir ttey i>% 
wheneter you wxite to me.'' 

*< Throtli^ we wiU, Denis ;— indeed w3I ire. Com 
in now, dear; this is fhe last nif^t you're to he wid 
is» an' they're all missin' yon in the bouse.*' . 

On that night no person slept in Denis O'ShaiB^* 
nessy's, except ourhero, andhis moth^ and skt^ 
As morning approadied, alieaviness <rf ^irit pre?ailel 
among the £ftmtly, whioh of course was not ftlt by 
any except his immediate relations. Hie more 
distant friends, who remained with them for the 
night, sang and plied the bottle with a steadiness 
Which prevented them from feeling the want of rest 
About six o'clock, breakfast was ready, Denis 
dressed, and every arrangement made for his imme- 
diate departure. His parents — his brothers, and his 
sisters were all in tears, and he himself could master 
his emotions with great difficulty. At length the 
hour to which the family of our candidate had 
long looked forward, arrived, and Denis rose to 
depart for Maynooth. Except by the sobs and weep- 
ing, the silence was unbroken when he stood up to 
bid them farewell. 

The first he embraced was his eldest brother, 
Brian : *^ Brian,*' said he, but he could not proceed 
«— hb voice fiuled him ; he then extended bis hand, 
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but Brian clasped him in his arms — kissed his be- 
loved brother, and wept with strong grief; even then 
there was not a dry eye in the house. The parting 
with his other brothers was equally tender — they 
wept loudly and bitterly, and Denis joined in their 
grief. Then came his sisters, who, one by one, hung 
upon him, and sobbed as if he had been dead. The 
grief of his youngest sister, Susan, was excessive. 
She threw her arms about his neck, and said she 
would not let him go ; Denis pressed her to his heart, 
and the grief which he felt, seemed to penetrate hi» 
verv soul. 

** Susan," said he, " Susan, may the blessing of 
God rest upon you till I see you again !" — and the 
affectionate girl was literally torn from his arms. 

But now came the most affecting part of the cere- 
mony. His parents had stood apart — their hands 
locked in each other, both in tears, whilst he took 
leave of the rest. He now approached ^his mother, 
and reverently kneeling down, implored in words 
Bcarcely intelligible, her blessing and forgiveness; 
he extended both his hands-^** Mother,'* he added. 
** I ask — ^humbly and penitently, I ask your blessing ; 
it will be sweet to me from your beloved lips, dear 
mother ; — ^pardon me if I ever — as I feel I often did 
—caused you a pang of sorrow by my disobedience 
and folly. Oh, pardon me — ^pardon me for all now ! 
Bless your son, kindest of mothers, with your best 
and tenderest blessing !" 

She threw herself in his arms, and locking him in 
her embrace, imprinted every part of hiu face with 
"kisses. " Oh, Denis," she exclaimed, " there is but 

o 
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eoe more who win miss you more nor I will-->Oh, 
mj dariin' sod— o«r pride— our pride — our heart's 
pride — oor honour, and our credit! Sure, amm 
mackree^ I have nothin' to forgive you for, my heart's 
life ; hot may the hlessin' of God and of a happy 
mother light on yon ! And, Denis asthore, wasn't it 
you that made me happy, and that made us all happy ! 
May my hlessin' and the Uessin' of God rest 
upon you — keep yon from every evil, and in every 
good, till my eyes will he made glad hy lookin' on 
you agin !" 

A grief more deep, and a happiness more full, than 
had yet heen felt, were now to come forth. Denis 
turned to his father — his companion in many a pas- 
time, and in many a walk ahout their* native fields. 
In fair — ^in market — ^at mass — and at every rustic 
amusement within their reach — had he heen ever at 
the side of that indulgent father, whose heart and 
soul were placed iu him. 

Denis could not utter a word, but kept his stream- 
ing eyes fixed upon the old man, with that yearning 
expression of the heart, which is felt when it desires 
to be mingled with the very existence of the object 
that it loves* Old Denis advanced, under powerful 
stnigglcs to suppress his grief he knelt, and as the 
tears ran in silence down his cheeks, thus addressed 
himself to God : 

*• I kneel down before you, oh, my God ! a poor 
sinner ! I kneel here in your blessed presence, with a 
heart — with a happy heart — this day, to return you 
thanks in the name of myself and the beloved part- 
ner YOU have given me through the cares and thrials 
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of this world, to give yoa our Wnfs had tibmla fiir 
graciooriy permittin' uMtotee itis day! It k to ymt 
we owe it, good Father of hcBfca ! It it !• jmi we 
owe this — an' him — mj hearf a own aoo^ tibot loMtla 
before me to be Ueaaed \j my Ikfml Ye a y e a , ha 
is — be ii the pride of oar lifea! — He ia die mtmM 
star among na! he waa erer a good aon; sad yo« 
Icnow that from the di^ he waa bora to dbia flumrte, 
be never gave me a aore heart! Talae \am tanikt 
your own protectioii! Oh, Ueaa him m^ we ^khA^ 
if it be your holy will lo do ao! — BIcaa lum aai 
guard bim, for my heaft*a in him : it ia — he fcnowo 
it — every body knows it; — and if any fhiag waa to 

happen bim'* 

He could proceed DO frirther: the idemof Vwtn^^ hia 
aon, even in imaginatioD^ overpowered him ; — he roae, 
locked bim to Ida breaat, and for many mioittea the 
grief of both waa hmd and vdiement 

Denis's unde now interpoaed: "* The horKa,^ said 
be, ** are at the door, an' time'a y9mkn\*^ 

" Ocb, tbrue for yoo, Bamy,** said oU Denia : 
•* come, acusbla, an' let me help yon on your borse« 
We will go on quickly, aa we're to meet Father Fm* 
nerty at the ciaaa-foadk." 

Denis then ahook handa with them all, not for* 
getting honest Phadrick Murray, who exclaimed^ aa 
be bid bim faiewell^ ** Arrah! Miather DeniSi aroon, 
won't you be thinkin' of me mow an' thin in tho 
College! Faix^ if you always aigue aa bravely wid 
the Collegians aa you did the day you proved me to 
be an ass, you'll soon be at the head of them !" 

•* Denia," aaid the unde, •* your father exdises me 
in T^;ard of bavin' to jittcnd m^ <»\aft'\^^^^«si "^ 

o2 
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day. You won't be angry wid me, dear, for iJivin* 
you now, as my road lies this other way. May the 
blessin' of God and his holy mother keep you till I 
see you agin ! an% Denis, if you'd send me a scrape 
or two, lettin* me know what a good parish 'ud be 
worth ; for I intend next spring to go wid little Bamy 
to the Latin ?" 

This Denis promised to do ; and after bidding him 
farewell, he and his friends — some on horseback and 
numbers on foot — set out on their journey ; and as 
they proceeded through their own neighbourhood, 
many a crowd was collected to get a sight of Detds 
O^Shaughnessy going to Maynooth. 



« » ^ * « * # 

It was one day in autumn, after a lapse of about 
two years, that the following conversation took place 
between a wealthy grazier from the neighbouring 
parish, and one of our hero's most intimate ac- 
quaintances. It is valuable only as it throws light 
upon Denis's ultimate situation in life, which, after 
all, was not what our readers might be inclined to 
expect. 

" Why, then, honest man,'* said Denis's friend, 
*' that's a murdherih' fine dhrove o' bullocks you're 
iringin' to the fair? 



i» 
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** Ay !" rq>lied die grazier, ** joa nuj tmy ihaL 
I'm thinkin' it woaldnH be ai¥ to aqofl them.'* 

^ Faix, sore oioiigli. Whoe w€r they lied, wid 
simmission f** 

** Up in Teernaliinshogiie. Airah, will yoa tefl 
me what weddia' wis that that passed awhile agone?*' 

^ A son of oold Denis O'SSiaiighnessy's, God be 
marciful to his cowl !" 

*< Denis O^hanghnessy ! Is it him they called the 
' Hgeon-hoose ?' An' is it possible he's dead ?" 

^* He's dead, naboor, an', in thioth, an honest 
man's dead !" 

** As eyer broke the worid's bread. The Lord 
make his bed in heaven this day ! Hasn't he a son 
lamin' to be a priest in Maynewth ?" 

""Ah! Fakreer gatrhl Thafs all over." 

"Why, isAedcad,too?" 
^ ** Be Gorra, no— but the conthrairy to that Twas 
Us weddin' you seen passin' a minute agone." 

** Is it the yoong sc^arth's? Musha, bad end to 
you, man alive, an' spake out. Tell us how that 
happened ? Sowl it's a quare business, an' him was 
in Maynewth !" 

*' Faith, he was so ; an' they say there wasn't a 
man in Maynewth able to tache him. But, passin' 
that over — ^you see, the father, ould Denis — an' be 
Grorra, he was very blight too, till the son grewn up^ 
an* drownded him wid the langridges — the fifttheK 
you see, oiild Denis himself, tuck a faver whiu the 
son was near a year in the 'college, an' it proved too 
many for him. He died ; an' whin young Dinny 
hard of it, the divil a one of him would stay any 
longer in Maynewth. He came b.ocQ& \>k^ ^ %rw»8» 
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4^j iild htt IcNl hii hoAih in ft, mik^t^mAw)s^ 
Uck. lydit h vatf s liidEy ihfaig tluft iis fta«l 

k wai, t^ had tevrible work about it B«l omN 
XMnii is bev^ d^ ^diOe 701^ TkaaM is Mh^*. 
fUiti tewaa at vttfaftdieyWoratdal^M'irQCMi^ 
give In ; ao« afUittr evto feb miuAi ifUMgttift't bt got'tiie 
upper hand by teUin' theok thtft Im WttsnH Me 
li^ the ci)I^;e «t; all J ail* that tf heM g^ back t^ it 
heM BO«fi foDyhii fiilbnr.*' ^ 
li^' ^ An* %hij|ipi!>ed.hj!n agafattl Ae ^ollcge^? Was 
'^^thatthrue?"" *: r 

' ^ Tl»ue!-^llnrufc ^ced! The m^m foiaA im 
fitfer at aloaa for it pieoe of iaTuititm'v^^ It aif^ 
him. No, the iaM word bf thni& «t att wai Ifei il 
iSe aodi^Yod a«* pakive fed m dmghther df Ott«i 
bonnoT's, Susy — all the daughther he hais, indeedr— 
befote he wint to Maynewth at all, they aay. She 
herself wasn't for marryin' him, in r^rd of a woW 
tiie hftd ; but there's ho doubt but he made her fond 
of him, for he has a tongue that 'ud make blade 
white, or white bla<;k, for that matther. So, be 
Gorra, he got the wow taken off of her by the Bishop; 
ehe soon recoyered her health, for she was dyiu* for 
love of him, an' — ^you seen their weddin'. It 'ud be 
worth your while to go a day's journey to get a sight 
of her-*-she*s allowed to be the purtiest girl that ever 
Was in this part o* the counthry.** 

" Well ! well ! It*s a quare world* An* is the 
family all agreeable to it how ?*• 

*' Hut ! where was the use of houldin* out aginst 
him? I tell you, he'd make them a(^[«eable to aa^ 
think, wanst he tvickil \tv\a \vS% \k«aj^, Ixs^^oi^it'i 
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he that Ins ^c gmt iKcm' dH oat ! Wkr, aov, 
yoa'd haidhr hUevt aae, vhea I tdH yn that hcM 
prore yoa to he ui he, ia three HBHiei ; Bske it ts 
I^ain as the BUB. He wovld ; aB* cAea Made an aai 
o^mjidf:" 

<* Whv, nov that I l«ik at lua aw.* at too Dan 
Mmrmy's nephev ?" 

** Phadiick Mmnaj^ an* dhfl a oae dae, sure 
enough." 

^ How is your fiunilT, Fhadiitk? Why, mm, 
you don't know your friends — my name^a CahilL" 

'' Is it Andr CahiD of Fhuldha? WhT, thin, 
death alive, Andy, how is erery hit of yoa? Andy, 
I'm r^olatin' creiy thing at this weddin', an' yoa 
must turn over yoor hoiae till we have a dhrop for 
ould times. Bkss my aowl ! sore, I'd know yoor 
brother round a comer ; an' yourself too, I ought to 
know, only that I didn't see yoa since yoa wor a slip 
of a gorsoon. Come sway, man, sore thim meno^ 
yours can take caie o' the cattle. You'll asily ofcr* 
take thim." 

" Throth, I don't care if I have aglass wid an ould 
friend. But, I hope your whiskey won't overtake 
me, Phadrick." 

*' The never a fear of it, your father's aon has too 
good a head for that. Ough ! man alive, if you could 
stay for the weddin' ! Divil a sich a let out ever 
was seen in the county widin the mimory of the ouldest 
man in it, as it 'ill be. Dinis is the boy that 'ud have 
the dacent thing or nothin'." 

The grazier and Phadrick Murray then bent their 
steps to Owen Connor's house, where the wedding 
was held. It is unnecessary to w^ \V«X. ^V^^xv^ 
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plied kb new acquaintance to some purpose. Ere 
t«^ boon passed the latter had forgotten his bullocks 
a» owapleielT as if he had ne?er had them, and his dro* 
left to their own docretion in effecting their 
As for Andj CahiU, like many another sapient 
IiiskzDfn, he pi e feii c d his pleasure to his business, 
rx drunk, and danced, and sung at Denis O'Shaugb- 
mesisT^s mddii^, which we are bound to say was the 
ixfeccac, ibe nost hospitable, and frolicsome that ever 
has be«B itBiembcred in the parish from that day to 
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